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FEATURES 


31 What Went Wrong? 

The Columbia School of Journalism 
investigates the “journalistic 
failure” of “A Rape on Campus.” 

38 The Dukes of Oxy 

How a band of teenagers 
from Florida cashed in on an 
epidemic and built an OxyContin 
smuggling ring. By Guy Lawson 

46 Who’s Done 

Or not; Pete Townshend talks 
turning 70 and why this may or 
may not be the Who’s last major 
tour. By Andy Greene 

50 Searching for Kurt 

Frances Bean Cobain is on a 
mission to create an honest 
picture of her father - for the 
world and herself. 

David Fricke 


ROCK & ROLL 


13 The Stones’ Big Summer 

Mick and Keith talk stadium tour, 
Sticky Fingers reissue. 

18 Inside Blur’s Return 

No one expected the Brit-pop 
kings to make a new album in 
2015 - least of all themselves. 

24 Conan’s Revenge 

Five years after NBC dumped 
him, the late-night host looks like 
he’s having more fun than ever. 


DEPARTMENTS 

RECORD REVIEWS 

57 Blasting Into Space 

Alabama Shakes’ second LP 
explores new psychedelic worlds. 

MOVIE REVIEWS 

62 One Last, East Ride 

Furious / honors Paul Walker 
and celebrates his too -short life. 



Pete Townshend 
still loves the 
, * band. The 
shows? Not so 
much. Page 44 


ON THE COVER Kurt Cobain photographed in New York on November 18th, 1993, by Frank Micelotta/Getty Images. 
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‘GAME OF 
THRONES’ 
IS BACK! 
OUR GUIDE 


With the fifth season of Game 
of Thrones finally here, check 
out our recap of the premiere; 
a refresher guide to the new 
season; a detailed ranking 
of the best episodes; a new 
interview with showrunners 
David Benioff and D.B. Weiss; 
and a look at how the 
show mirrors modern-day 1 
politics in America. 


Peter Dinklage as 
Tyrion Lannister 



THE BIG FIGHT: 
MANNY PREPS 

We spent the day with Manny 
Pacquiao at his L.A. gym as he 
trained for his five-years-in- 
the-making fight with Floyd 
Mayweather - undoubtedly the 
boxing match of the decade. 



it ROCK’S MOST 
ICONIC LOOKS 

Check out our guide to the most 
distinctive fashion (presented 
by Levi’s) in rock history, from 
Run-DMC’s gold chains to 
Bruce Springsteen’s Born in 
the U.S.A.-era blue jeans. 



it COACHELLA: 
ON THE SCENE 

This year’s Coachella features 
performances by everybody 
from AC/DC and Steely Dan 
to Jack White, Drake, and 
Florence and the Machine. 
We’ll have a complete report. 
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Get breaking music news from ROLLING STONE’S 
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THE PLAYLIST 

OUR FAVORITE SONGS, ALBUMS AND VIDEOS RIGHT NOW 




Led Zeppelin 

“Traijlipred Under Foot 
(Brc|ihdy & C^ke)” video 

Wander through a haunted house 
- haunted by rock! - in this clip 
for one of the alternate mixes on 
lihe new Physical Graffiti reissue. 


5. Rihanna 

“Bitch Better Have My Money” 

Are you the fool who tried to rip off 
Rihanna? You’ll probably wish you 
hadn’t after hearing her stupidly 
danceable new club hit. 



Celestial Shore 

“Gloria” 

This twistedly catchy tune from 
the rising Brooklyn garage crdw 
hits like the Pixies plus a big 
burst (^^psychedelic stardus.t. ^ 
WatcKTt climb into your head ■ 
and stay there for weeks. 


Leonard 


“Choices” 

Cohen shines on a rue- 
ful country cover from 
his new Can’t Forget, 
recorded mostly at 
soundchecks on his 
2008-13 tour. 


3. Ceremony 

“The Separation” 

These Northern California punks an 
best known for heavy-hitting hard- 
core, but on this preview of their 
upcoming The L-Shaped Man, 
they’ve gone full Joy Division. 

Enjoy the elegant gloom. 


I Janelle 
^ Monaefeat. 
^ Jidenna 

f “Yoga” 

Maybe you’re a 
master yogi, maybe 
you don’t know a 
downward dog from 
a dachshund - either 
way, we bet you’ll love 
Monae’s playful pop 
L. jam. Namaste! 


EXPERT 

OPINION 



Jim 

James 


With a new My Morn- 
ing Jacket album, The 
Waterfall, coming in May, 
we asked James what he 
thought of five songs. 


OLD 


Neil Young 

“Don’t Be Denied’’ 

I remember finding this 
on vinyl 15 years ago 
and being floored by the 
rough sound of the truth. 

The Rolling Stones 

“Memory Motel’’ 

Mick was such a beautiful 
woman, and Keith the 
perfect husband - the 
way he sings backup is 
perhaps the greatest ever. 


NEW 


Courtney Barnett 

“Depreston” 

Courtney is one of the 
great new surrealists. I 
am so glad she is here, 
writing about apartments 
and remodeling homes 
from her unique rooftop 
vantage point. 

Nick Jonas 

“Chains” 

Definitive proof that com- 
puters have taken over 
the world. Nothing is real 
in this arctic-tundra frozen 
landscape of a ringtone- 
commercial song. 

Big Sean feat. E-40 

“I Don’t Fuck With You” 

This sounds like some- 
thing the bullies in school 
would listen to - cruel 
and heartless without a 
trace of empathy or love 
for their fellow man. 
Remember to give some- 
one a hug today. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


A Note to Our Readers 

L ast November, we published a story, “a rape 
on Campus” [RS 1223], that centered around a Uni- 
versity of Virginia student’s horrifying account of her 
alleged gang rape at a campus fraternity house. 

Within days, commentators started to question the ve- 
racity of our narrative. Then, when The Washington Post un- 
covered details suggesting that the assault could not have 
taken place the way we described it, the truth of the story 
became a subject of national controversy. 

As we asked ourselves how we could have gotten the 
story wrong, we decided the only responsible and credi- 
ble thing to do was to ask someone from outside the mag- 
azine to investigate any lapses in reporting, editing and 
fact-checking behind the story. We reached out to Steve 
Coll, dean of Columbia School of Journalism, and a Pulitzer 
Prize-winning reporter himself, who accepted our offer. We 
agreed that we would cooperate fully, that he and his team 
could take as much time as they needed and write what- 
ever they wanted. They would receive no payment, and we 
promised to publish their report in full. A condensed ver- 
sion of the report begins on page 31. The full report appears 
on RollingStone.com. 

The report was painful reading, to me personally and 
to all of us at Rolling Stone. It is also, in its own way, a 
fascinating document - a piece of journalism, as Coll de- 
scribes it, about a failure of journalism. With its publica- 
tion, we are officially retracting “A Rape on Campus.” We 
are also committing ourselves to a series of recommenda- 
tions about journalistic practices that are spelled out in 
the report. 

We would like to apologize to our readers and to all of 
those who were damaged by our story and the ensuing fall- 
out, including members of the Phi Kappa Psi fraternity and 
UVA administrators and students. 

Sexual assault is a serious problem on college campuses, 
and it is important that rape victims feel comfortable step- 
ping forward. It saddens us to think that their willingness 
to do so might be diminished by our failings. 

—Will Dana, Managing Editor 



Rap Genius 


HIP-HOP’S CROWN PRINCE 

on the cover of Rolling 
Stone [“The Trials of Ken- 
drick Lamar,” RS 1231]! Josh 
Eells did a stunning job taking 
us inside Kendrick’s head, the 
place where the richest rhymes 
in the universe are born. 

Yvette Mason 
Via the Internet 

I HAVEN’T ANTICIPATED AN 

album this much since Kanye’s 
My Beautiful Dark Twisted 
Fantasy. I can’t wait to hear 
what Kendrick’s got cooking: 
unapologetically black? Funk, 
spoken-word poetry and free 
jazz? Miles Davis and Parlia- 
ment? Mix it with the Black 
Hippy aesthetic, and you can’t 
go wrong. Kendrick’s continu- 
ing to slay all comers. 

Miles C., via the Internet 

EELLS WROTE A GREAT PIECE 

- rich with the kind of detailed 
imagery Kendrick brings to his 
own work. 

Miehael Polloek 
Wilmington, DE 

ISIS at the Gates 

MATTHIEU AIKINS’ ARTICLE 

“Baghdad on the Brink” [RS 
1231] was absolutely heart- 
rending. We’ve learned noth- 
ing from our experiences in 
Vietnam or Iraq. The devas- 
tating final sentence - “Its fate 
will forever remain on our con- 


science” - is wildly optimistic. 
Who believes the country still 
has a conscience? We initiated 
an illegal war that killed half a 
million Iraqis while our gov- 
ernment endorsed the use of 
torture. 

Lloyd Hansen, Minneapolis 
EXCELLENT REPORTING BY 

Aikins on the sorry state of af- 
fairs in Iraq, a country whose 
leadership is so corrupt that any 
American aid winds up in the 
hands of the embezzlers run- 


ning this hellhole of a country. 
Every American should read 
this story. 

Chiek DeCieeo, Hammonton, NJ 

Hall of Fame Soul 

ANDY GREENE’S PROFILE OF 

Bill Withers [“The Soul Man 
Who Walked Away,” RS 1231] 
reminded me that when I was 
seven years old and heard “Lean 
on Me,” I knew Withers was 
one of the best singers around. 
I hope Mr. Withers realizes that 


Questlove isn’t the only one who 
wants him back in the studio. 
Art Pfeiffer, Bridgeton, NJ 

AIN’T NO SUNSHINE WHEN 

Withers bemoans the racism 
he faced in the music industry, 
but then thinks it’s perfectly 
acceptable to spew sexist bile. 
Traey Ahell, Lakewood, CO 

Forests ou Fire 


I READ JEFF TIETZ’S DEVAS- 

tating piece about trees surviv- 
ing on our burning planet, a day 
after Antarctica registered the 
highest temperatures ever re- 
corded [“The Fate of Trees,” RS 
1231]. How can we ask trees to 
absorb CO 2 but then pump so 
much of it into our atmosphere 
that we kill them with it? 

Anna Hiekson, via the Internet 

4chau Forever 


CHRISTOPHER POOLE’S CRE- 

ation was schizoid genius, rico- 
cheting between the sacred and 
the savagely profane, a website 
where the First Amendment 
was truly king [“Why 4chan’s 
Overlord Walked Away,” RS 
1231]. I can see how manag- 
ing it finally got to him. Note to 
Poole: Surfing does cure all ills. 
Jeff Moses, via the Internet 

Bakersfield Boy 

SO HAPPY TO SEE COWPUNK 

pioneer Dwight Yoakam get- 
ting some ink [“Dwight 
Yoakam Goes Back to the Bar- 
rooms,” RS 1231]. Eric Church 
was smart enough to put him 
on his tour - it’s bound to make 
Church step up his game. 

Barbara Anne Summers 
Via the Internet 


Contact Us 

LETTERS to Rolling Stone, 1290 Avenue 
of the Americas, New York, NY 
10104-0298. Letters become the 
property of Rolling Stone and may 
be edited for publication. 

E-MAIL letters@rollingstone.com 
SUBSCRIBER SERVICES Go to 
rollingstone.com/customerservice 
•Subscribe ‘Renew ‘Cancel ‘Missing Issues 
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Inside ml 
Stones^ Bi 
Summer 


Mick and Keith taik stadium 
tour, ‘Sticky Fingers’ 
reissue By Andy Greene 


■ ’ing back - sooner than you 
I thought and bigger than ever. 
B This summer, the band will play 
stadiums in North America for the first 
time in nine years. The 15-date run, which 
kicks off May 24th at San Diego’s Petco 
Park, also marks the Stones’ third tour 
of North America since 2012", following 
five years off the road. “Everybody’s really 
been enjoying -the last few ' \Cont. on 14] 


START THEM UP 

■ Hick Jasflsr, KiektN 
Rrc^rd$r.Ron Wood 
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■ ROCK&ROLL 


THE ROLLING STONES 

[Cont.from 13^ years,” says Keith Richards. 
“Were all feeling energized.” 

The stadium tour will see the Stones 
play markets they missed on American 
arena tours in 2012 and 2013, like Colum- 
bus, Ohio, and Buffalo, New York. The tour 
also marks the first time the band has 
taken to the road to celebrate the re- 
release of a classic album: Sticky Fin- 
gers, which comes out in a deluxe ver- 
sion on May 26th. The stadium run 
is called the Zip Code Tour, after the 
zipper on the Andy Warhol-designed 
cover of the 1971 LR “We’re floating 
the idea of playing the entire album,” 
says Mick dagger. “At the very least, 
we’ll play the [songs] we don’t normal- 
ly do.” The Stones plan to reconvene 
later this month to rehearse. If they 
decide to perform all of Sticky Fin- 
gers, they’ll have to overcome one big 
hurdle. “It’s got five slow songs, and we 
normally do two maximum,” dagger 
says. “Maybe we’d play it and everyone 
would go, ‘Great.’ But maybe they’ll get 
restless and start going to get drinks.” 

The stage, which includes a long 
runway that leads to a second stage 
in the middle of the crowd, is the same 
one they used in Europe last summer. 
“Stadiums aren’t drastically differ- 
ent than arenas,” says Richards. “They’re 
just a lot bigger, and you’ve always got the 
weather to deal with. God joins the band 
in one form or another.” It also means that 
dagger, who will turn 72 this summer, has 
to spend two hours a night running across 
a huge stage. “I up the whole fitness thing 
before a tour,” dagger says. “I do cross- 
training, and my trainer goes, ‘Try and 
sing during this.’ That’s not really possi- 
ble to do in a gym in front of other people.” 

The Stones will head out without a cou- 
ple of familiar faces. Their longtime saxo- 
phonist Bobby Keys died of cirrhosis of the 


liver in December. “I miss him, man,” says 
Richards, “but he would say, ‘This show 
must go on.’ ” Also missing will be guitarist 
Mick Taylor, who had been touring with 
the Stones as a special guest since 2012. 
“The last I heard, he’s not available,” says 
Richards. “I just haven’t gotten into that 
thing, but I heard he was sick.” (Through 


a representative, Taylor says he is not sick 
and was not invited on the tour.) 

The deluxe edition of Sticky Fingers will 
include a version of “Brown Sugar” with 
Eric Clapton on guitar, alternate takes of 
“Wild Horses,” “Bitch” and “Dead Flow- 
ers,” and live tracks from 1971 shows in 
Leeds and London. Unlike previous Stones 
deluxe reissues, there are no unreleased 
songs. “I looked very hard and couldn’t find 
any,” says dagger. “The truth is that Eocile 
on Main Street came after Sticky Fingers. 
In the Exile period, we used quite a few 
tracks we recorded in the Sticky Fingers 


sessions. When we rereleased Exile [in 
2010], we found some others that weren’t 
released. That was a bit stupid, really. I 
should have kept some back, but I didn’t 
really think about it at the time.” 

The group has put out only one origi- 
nal album (20 OS’s A Bigger Bang) in the 
past 18 years, though there is some talk 
of cutting a new one. “It would be 
very nice,” says dagger. “I’ve got lots 
of songs that would be perfect for the 
Stones.” Richards hopes it will hap- 
pen. “We’re talking about doing some 
recording after this tour,” he says. 
“But there’s nothing definite. I’d like 
to get the boys back in the studio.” 

In the meantime, Richards has fin- 
ished a solo LP he cut with drum- 
mer Steve dordan and Stones backup 
singer Bernard Fowler that he hopes 
to release in September. “The Stones 
have been working so much that I’ve 
been holding it off until we could find 
a reasonable time,” Richards says. 
The album could lead to his first solo 
tour since 1993. “That’s being kicked 
around,” he says. “Usually, if I put 
a record out, I do some road work.” 
Those plans might be placed on hold 
because dagger is already thinking 
about another tour this year. The 
band’s touring model over the past 
few years - roughly six-week bursts 
followed by shorter breaks, rather than 
the marathon runs of the past - has been 
working well. “Everyone seems to be en- 
joying touring every year,” dagger says. 
“There’s nothing booked now, but there’s 
talk of [more shows] in late autumn.” 

Even though dagger just welcomed his 
first great-grandchild (Ezra Key), he’s 
hungry to stay on the road. “I’m not think- 
ing about retiring,” he says. Richards is on 
the same page. “I’d like to see how far the 
band can evolve,” he says. “As long as I feel 
like it and there’s people that will listen, 
we’ll do it.” O 



TRIBUTE 


Cynthia Lennon, Johns 


C YNTHIA LENNON, JOHN 

Lennon’s first wife and the 
mother of their son, dulian, died 
of cancer at her home in Mallor- 
ca, Spain, on April 1st. She was 
75. “She showed that through 
life’s toughest adversities, one 
can remain kind, loving, gener- 
ous, poised, graceful and classy,” 
dulian tells Rolling Stone. 
“[And have] an incredibly naugh- 
ty and cheeky wit, too.” In a eulo- 
gy, Paul McCartney called her “a 


lovely lady” and “a good mother,” 
and Yoko Ono wrote, “She had 
such a strong zest for life, and I 
felt proud how we two women 
stood firm in the Beatles family.” 

Born Cynthia Powell, Lennon 
met her future husband at art 
school in Liverpool in 1957. Bea- 
tlemania wasn’t easy for Cyn- 
thia: She and Lennon married 
in 1962 after she learned she was 
pregnant, and Beatles manager 
Brian Epstein kept the marriage 


First Wife, 



IN HER LIFE In a recent 
photo. Paul McCartney 
called her a “lovely lady” 
and a “good mother.” 


1939-2015 

secret for nearly two years. Once 
Lennon began dabbling in LSD, 
the couple began drifting apart. 
They divorced in 1968. 

She remarried several times, 
returned to her roots as an artist, 
opened a restaurant and wrote 
two books. “I was at John’s side 
throughout the most exciting, 
extraordinary and eventful 10 
years of his life,” she said. “It was 
a time when he was at his cre- 
ative best.” DAVID BROWNE 
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TV PREVIEW 


‘Game of Thrones’ 
Goes Even Bigger 


The showrunners on its huge 
new season, ‘spoiling’ the 
books and ending the series 

T he last two seasons of 
Game of Thrones have featured a 
Red Wedding, literal head-crush- 
ings and bow-and-arrow-wield- 
ing ice giants. But it turns out that show- 
runners David Benioff and D.B. Weiss 
were just getting warmed up - according 
to the pair, the upcoming fifth season is 
going to be the most epic to date. “Were 
building to a crescendo now,” Benioff says. 


When you guys spoke at Oxford reeent- 
ly, you mentioned that the show would 
soon he getting to major storylines be- 
fore George R.R. Martins novels do - the 
headlines then read “‘Game of Thrones’ to 
Spoil Books!” 

Weiss: I wouldn’t trust anything we said at 
that event. We were pretty drunk. \_Both 
laugK] 

Benioff: I’m not sure it’s possible to spoil 
George’s books. As the show progress- 
es, it becomes its own thing in some 
ways . . .just because something happens 
on TV doesn’t mean it will happen in the 
novels. 



What ean we expeetfrom this season? 
Benioff: For four seasons, you’ve had all 
these characters who’ve been separated by 
geography - from Daenerys and her band 
of warriors roaming around to everyone in 
Westerns. Now, these storylines are start- 
ing to merge. It’s going to be a big East- 
meets-West season. 

Weiss: It’ll be easier to keep things straight 
for the viewers - and for us. 

Do you feel a sense of pressure eom- 
ing out of the last two seasons, where you 
have to find a way to top things like the 
Red Wedding? 

Benioff: Absolutely. But there is an over- 
arching story, which means the battles 
have to get bigger and 
things have to get more dra- 
matic . . . Two of the set piec- 
es we’ve just shot are the 
biggest things we’ve ever 
done, in terms of shooting 
days and number of effects 
shots. On a story level ... ex- 
pect a snowball effect. 

Is the endgame still seven 
seasons and that’s it? 

Benioff: We’ve always said 
that, but we have to talk 
to HBO and come to an understanding. 
There’s a temptation to keep going with 
it because we’re still having fun, but you 
don’t want to ruin it by tacking on a cou- 
ple of extra years. 

Weiss: The big thing is, this is a show with 
a beginning, a middle and an end. We 
know what the end is, and we’re heading 
toward it now. 

Benioff: We’re not sure whether it’s going 
to end up being, say, 70 or 75 hours - but 
it can’t be 100 hours. It would start to feel 
like a bogged-down mess. 


FIRE AND ICE Emilia Clark 
as Daenerys on the new 
season of Game of Thrones. 
Weiss (left) and Benioff. 


How is his relationship with the show 
these days? 

Benioff: He seemed really happy when we 
saw him at the premiere for the new sea- 
son the other night. George is a great guy 
about all of this. It’s a strange thing, but 
we are working at a certain pace because 
we have to. 

Weiss: It can’t go on for 13 years. We need 
these actors while they can still play the 
characters. 

Benioff: You can’t have a 32-year-old Arya 

Stark. DAVID FEAR 



MEET THE 
FIRST NETFLIX 
SUPERHERO 


How British actor Charlie 
Cox became the unlikely 
star of ‘Daredevil’ 

When Netflix needed a star for 
Daredevil, a new series based on 
the Marvel comic book, they looked 
to Charlie Cox, a 32-year-old British 
actor best known for the 2007 cult 
film Stardust. There was one problem: 
Cox didn’t see himself as superhero 
material. “I remember Skype-ing with 
the producers and thinking, ‘I don’t 
know if I’m the right guy for this,”’ 
he says. The gangly Cox didn’t look 
like an action hero, and he was more 
interested in doing Pinter plays than 
putting on a cape. “Then [Marvel 
head of television] Jeph Loeb told 
me, ‘Episode Two begins with you 
half-dead in a dumpster.’ That was a 
very exciting prospect for me.’’ 

The TV series, about a blind lawyer 
blessed with a radarlike sixth sense 
and an alter ego as a costumed cru- 
sader, recalls the noirish Frank Miller 
version of the comic. It’s a superhero 
adventure as something closer to 
a Seventies vigilante movie - Taxi 
Driver with special effects. “‘Darker’ 
was the word that kept coming up,” 
Cox says. He started boning up on 
the books and hitting the gym; soon, 
the actor was jumping into five-on- 
one fight scenes with gusto. “I found 
I liked playing an anti-hero more than 
a hero,” he admits, grinning. 

Daredevil is the first of five planned 
Netflix series based on Marvel char- 
acters; Cox will play the same role 
in the network’s upcoming version 
of The Defenders, an all-star super- 
hero team-up. Reactions from fans of 
the comic have mostly been welcom- 
ing, although, Cox says, “my mom 
sent me a few online comments. One 
said, ‘I don’t know him... but I don’t 
like his face!”’ He cracks up. “Good 
thing I’m masked. All you have to 
like is my chin.” davidfear 
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ALBUM PREVIEW 
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Brit-Pop Is Back: Blur 
Get Back to the Studio 


No one expected the band 
to make a new album in 2015 
- least of all themselves 

T WO YEARS AGO, BLUR FOUND 

themselves in Hong Kong with 
time to kill. The Brit-pop stars 
had been touring Asia when 
their next gig, a Tokyo festival, fell 
through. “We said, ‘We’ve got five days. 
Let’s write an album,”’ recalls guitarist 
Graham Coxon. 

Since re-forming in 2009 after a six- 
year hiatus. Blur had made at least one 

failed attempt to record a new 

album. This time, they kept 
things casual, working on some 
of the 100 or so GarageBand 
sketches stored on singer Damon 
Albarn’s iPad. “We jammed ev- 
erything until we couldn’t jam it 
anymore,” says Coxon. “And we 
drank lots of green tea.” 

The sessions laid the groundwork for 
The Magic Whip (out April 28th), an 
album that picks up where the band’s 
era- defining Nineties LPs left off. After 
heading home to England, Blur more or 
less forgot about the instrumentals they’d 
laid down in Hong Kong. “It hadn’t been 
finished, and it was so sprawling,” says 
Albarn, who stayed busy with a 2014 solo 
LP. “I didn’t have the heart, patience, de- 
sire to go back through all that stuff.” 
The project stayed on hold until last fall, 
when Coxon volunteered to shape the 
rough demos into songs, working in Lon- 


“There’sa 
certain joy 
which only 
this will ever 
give me,” 
says Albarn. 


don with producer Stephen Street (who 
helmed four of Blur’s Nineties LPs). Al- 
barn liked the results so much that he 
swung back through Hong Kong on his 
own to write lyrics loosely inspired by the 
band’s brief stay there. 

The songs on The Magic Whip cover 
topics from protest politics to ice 
cream. Others hit closer to the 
group’s heart: Albarn says many 
lyrics address his complicated 
relationship with Coxon. “There 
are songs where it’s very clear 
that I’m singing to him,” he 
says, citing the downcast ballad 

“My Terracotta Heart.” 

“It’s questioning whether I 
want to be in a close relation- 
ship with someone I had left.” 

Even now, Albarn sounds a 
little ambivalent about being 
in Blur. After the band’s split, 
he says, “I accepted that it was 
over. Then it slowly found its 
way back. It’s kind of like It Follows’’ he 
adds with a laugh, invoking the horror 
film about a young woman pursued by a 
shape-shifting ghost. “It’s always walk- 
ing toward me.” 

Jokes aside, he’s happy to be on bet- 
ter terms with some of his oldest friends. 
“None of us are here forever,” Albarn says. 
“With Graham, in particular, there’s a 
continuity which goes back to the first 
time we played together, outside the 
music department in our school, when we 
were 11. There’s a certain joy which only 
that will ever give me.” simon vozick-levinson 


MOVIES 


SEX, LIES AND 

ARTIFICIAL 

INTELLIGENCE 

Inside ‘Ex Machina,’ a smart 
sci-fi film where you might 
end up feeling for the robots 

Star Oscar Isaac has offered the most 
succinct summary of the relentlessly 
clever new sci-fi film Ex Machina, out 
April 10th: ‘Tm building fuckbots!” 

But no one will confuse this tense 
drama with Weird Science - Ex Machi- 
na, which marks the directorial debut 
of 28 Days Later writer Alex Garland, 
is an unnerving meditation on the 
ethics of artificial intelligence, the 
ever-growing power of Silicon Valley 
(Isaac plays the reclusive founder of a 
search-engine company), the nature 
of human desire and more. “People 
have a sense they’ve given up more 
than they knew to big tech compa- 
nies, that they’ve given their human- 



MORE HUMAN THAN 
HUMAN Alicia Vikander 
as an imprisoned robot 


ity,’’ says Garland, noting the sudden 
Hollywood prevalence of A.I. plots and 
tech villains. “It bothers them.” 

There are only four main characters 
in the film, and two of them are ro- 
bots: Swedish actress Alicia Vikander’s 
imprisoned, eerily alluring Ava is the 
focus. “They’re not playing robots,” 
says Garland. “They’re being humans, 
but they are doing it more perfectly 
than we do it.” But Garland doesn’t 
take alarmist anti-A.I. statements from 
people like Stephen Hawking seri- 
ously: Self-aware machinery. Garland 
says, “is not around the corner.” And, 
in any case, his sympathies are with 
the (theoretical) robots. “If you said to 
a machine, Tm gonna switch you off,’ 
and the machine says, ‘I don’t want 
to be switched off,’ at exactly that 
moment, there’s an ethical problem.” 

BRIAN HIATT 
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How Tobias Jesso Jr. 
Found Piano-Pop Gold 


Meet the six-foot-seven singer 
with a batch of catchy tunes 
and a co-sign from Adeie 


A FEW YEARS AGO, TOBIAS JESSO 

Jr. was living in L.A., trying to 
make it as a guitarist and song- 
writer, when, as he recalls, “ev- 
erything went to shit.” The Canadian’s 
visa expired, and his relationship with his 
live-in girlfriend started crumbling. Then, 
in the span of a week, Jesso was hit by a 
car while riding his bike, slicing 
open his hand, and he found out 
his mother had cancer. 

Jesso moved back to Vancou- 
ver to live with his parents, pick- 
ing up a job at a friend’s moving 
company. As his mom recov- 
ered, he started tinkering with his sister’s 
piano - an instrument he’d never played be- 
fore - and wrote songs to work through his 
breakup. On a whim, he sent the tracks to 
Chet “JR” White of the now-defunct band 
Girls, who encouraged him to keep writ- 
ing. Soon, Jesso had a batch of songs good 
enough to persuade White and the Black 
Keys’ Patrick Carney to co-produce an 
album for him. 

The result was Goon, Jesso’s debut, an 
album of simple, sparkling piano bal- 
lads. Now 29, the six-foot-seven Jesso 


seems more surprised than anyone that 
he pulled it off. “To be 27 and start to play 
an instrument that becomes the instru- 
ment you’re known for?” he says. “It’s out of 
this world.” Carney was blown away by the 
simple power of Jesso’s tunes. “His writ- 
ing abilities are insane,” he says. “There 
aren’t many singers that could strip their 
songs down and have them hold up the 
way his do.” 

Goon has earned Jesso comparisons to 
Harry Nilsson and Todd Rundgren, though 
Jesso insists he’d never heard of either until 
recently. “It just happens to be 
a bit throwback,” he says. Then 
he adds with a goofy laugh, “I 
wanted to be a tiny, bad-voiced 
version of Adeie. But a guy.” 

Adeie herself helped launch 
Jesso’s career in January, when 
she tweeted the video for his single “How 
Could You Babe,” saying, “This is fantas- 
tic, click away.” (Jesso is rumored to have 
another pop star in his court: Taylor Swift, 
whom he was rumored to be dating. Jesso 
denies it.) 

Now, Jesso is figuring out how to trans- 
late his songs live, despite his still-grow- 
ing piano and singing skills. At SXSW in 
March, he was midway through “Can We 
Still Be Friends” when he hit a sour note. 
“Oops, first mistake,” he said, then smiled. 
“It was bound to happen!” cady drell 


“Miswriting 
abiiitiesare 
insane,” says 
Patrick Carney. 
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Four More toMktch in 2015 


PETTY WAP 


Hometown: Paterson, 

New Jersey 
Sound: Buoyant, hook-heavy hip-hop from a 
double threat. Petty (real name: Willie Max- 
well) often rhymes with tough-guy bravado, 
but “Trap Queen,” his Top 10 single, showcases 
his high, tender croon. “Where I’m from, ev- 
erybody wants to be rappers,” the 23-year-old 
says. “So I started singing [too].” 

Backstory: “Trap Queen” - an ode to an ex- 
girlfriend he used to deal drugs with - was 
among the first songs Wap ever wrote; he 
promoted it by handing out CDs to tourists in 
Times Square. At a show in February, Kanye 
West told the crowd it was his favorite song 
and invited Wap onstage. “He said, ‘Keep your 
head and keep doing what you’re doing,”’ 

Wap says. 

Small setback: Wap is missing his left eye 
- the result of a case of congenital glaucoma 
as a kid. It almost took his right eye, too, but 
“the doctor cut the nerve [and removed the 
eye],” he said earlier this year, “to stop me 
from being completely blind.” nick Murray 




Sound: Dissonant post-punk cut with shim- 
mery psychedelia, like PiL on mushrooms. 
Backstory: The band was born from the 
ashes of the noise-punk outfit Women, 
whose guitarist, Christopher Reimer, died in 
2012. Frontman Matt Flegel says that experi- 
ence accounts for the gothic mood of Viet 
Cong’s self-titled debut. “But,” he says, 

“I feel like the next record will be lighter.” 
Name Blame: The band has taken flak for 
its name. Flegel calls the decision to name 
the group Viet Cong “a naive thing,” adding, 
“Qther bands call themselves Anal Cunt or 
whatever to be offensive. We didn’t intend 
to be offensive.” cady drell 


TORRES 



Hometown: Macon, Georgia 
Sound: Soul-searing honesty 
backed by loud, grungy distortion. 
Backstory: The 24-year- 
old singer-guitarist, 
born Mackenzie 
Scott, wrote and 
recorded her 
2013 debut as 
an undergrad 
at Nashville’s 
Belmont Univer- 
sity. “I was pretty 
depressed,” she says. 

“I did a lot of late-night 
songwriting and whiskey drinking.” She cut 
her raw, powerful follow-up. Sprinter (out 
May 4th), in England with PJ Harvey col- 
laborator Rob Ellis producing. 

Come to the Dark Side: Reading Ray 
Bradbury’s Zen in the Art of Writing - 
a gift from her friend Sharon Van Etten - 
helped Torres get in touch with her anger 
on Sp/'//7fe/' standouts like the emotional 
sledgehammer “Strange Hellos.” “That 
book removed some kind of filter I had on 
myself,” she says. “It felt as though he was 
giving me permission to sing passionately 
about hate.” simon vozick-levinson 



LEON BRIDGES 


Hometown: Fort Worth, Texas 
Sound: Bridges can sound like a ringer for 
Sam Cooke, but he’s equally influenced by Nineties slow jams. “I don’t 
want to be called ‘throwback,’” he says. “Sam Cooke and Ginuwine are 
different sounds, but not too different, you know.” 

Backstory: Bridges worked as a busboy and sang in a nightclub be- 
fore recording his debut LP (due this summer on Columbia) 
in a Fort Worth warehouse that used to hold golf clubs. “I 
could brush up on my short game,” he jokes. 

Leonmania: Bridges was the breakout act at this year’s 
SXSW - one gig was so packed a fire marshal nearly 
shut it down. “It was crazy!” he says. Patrick doyle 
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\kn Morrison 


Easy. John said about me, “This guy knows it. 
And he can do it.” There was no pondering or 
thinking. We just knew it and did it. 

I first met John Lee when I was about 18, in 
London. I would always go to see him at 
the Marquee Club. When I went to the 
States, I reconnected with him. He used 
to come to my gigs, like when I played at 
the Keystone in Berkeley. Hed say, “Man, 
I love that song ‘T.B. Sheets’” [on Morri- 
son’s 1967 LP, Blowin Your Mind]. Then he re- 
corded a version of it. He didn’t give me songwrit- 
ing credit [laughs]. But that’s OK. 

Another great early duet is from 1971 - 
“4% Pantomime ” with the Band. 

I sang it with Richard Man- 
uel. I was living in Wood- 
stock, and Robbie [Robert- 
son] asked if I could write 
a song with him. That’s 
what came out of it. That 
song was about Richard - 
he’s in the lyrics. 

On Duets, in “Real Real 
Gone,” you cite inspira- 
tions such as Solomon 
Burke and James Brown. 
Did you work with them? 

I did a duet with Sol- 
omon that hasn’t been 
released. James wanted 
me to play harmonica on 
a jam. There was nothing 
rehearsed [laughs]. And 
I got to duet with Bobby 
“Blue” Bland. 

What did I learn? Dy- 
namics, which doesn’t 
happen a lot in rock. I’m 
not really rock. It’s not 
what I do. Soul, rhythm 
& blues, folk - there are 
all kinds of elements in my 
music. And there’s psycho- 
drama - theater - as well. 
This is where dynamics 
comes in. You don’t get that 
in rock music. 

In making this album, did you find other 
songs that you’re keen to revisit? 

There’s loads of them. Part of the prob- 
lem was there are so many to pick from. 
There’s 350 to 400 in the catalog. 

That’s a lot for one singer-songwriter. 

The work was created for survival rea- 
sons. I had to make two albums a year for 
Warner Bros. I was churning out songs, and 
not every song got on an album. Over the 
years, for every album that came out, there 
was another that didn’t make the cut. 

I didn’t know I was going to have this body 
of work. It was probably the Nineties when it 
started to become unmanageable [laughs]. 
It’s even more unmanageable now. But the 
more you create, the more you have to manage 
later on. Because I’m the only one who knows 
what it is. © 


On playing harmonica with 
James Brown, singing with Jim 
Morrison at the Whisky, and his 
new duets LP By David Fricke 


£ y ^ HIS IS THE MEAT OF WHAT I DO,” VAN 

^ ^ H ’ Morrison says of his new record. Duets: 

I Re-Working the Catalogue. “I like work- 

B ing with challenges. And I like working 
with other singers.” Morrison, 69, resurrects deep 
tracks from albums like 1977’s A Period of 
Transition and 1991’s Hymns to the Si- 
lenee with heroes and friends includ- 
ing Steve Winwood, Mavis Staples, Taj 
Mahal and the late Bobby Womack. 

Morrison also reunites with peers 
from Britain’s Sixties-R&B boom 
like Chris Farlowe and P.J. Proby, 
who turns up in a new take on the 
2002 tribute “Whatever Happened 
to P.J. Proby.” Morrison subtitled 
his new album like a memo. “It’s 
the reality of working the cata- 
log,” he says, “having fun but 
being practical, too. Because 
nobody else is working it.” 


The opening track with Wom- 
ack, “Some Peace of Mind,” 
is poignant, given his pass- 
ing last summer. How was his 
health at the session? 

We did the track in Octo- 
ber 2013. I knew he wasn’t 
too well. But he didn’t show 
it on the day. He looked pret- 
ty good. When I suggested 
the song [from Hymns to the 
Silenee], he said, “Yeah, I can 
relate to the lyrics.” 

Bobby was always on my list for Duets. 
This idea has been around for a long time. 

I approached George Benson [who sings 
“Higher Than the World,” from 1983’s In- 
artieulate Speeeh of the Heart] in the early 
Nineties. We were doing a gig in Montreux, 
Switzerland; he was with the Count Basie 
Orchestra. He said, “Sure, count me in.” 
One of your earliest duets was in 1966. 

Your band Them was at the Whisky in Los 
Angeles, and you sang with the opening 
act’s vocalist - the Doors’ Jim Morrison. 

We did “In the Midnight Hour” and 
“Gloria.” He was really raw. He knew what 
he was doing and could do it very well. One 
thing that surprised me in their set was that 
Kurt Weill song [“Alabama Song”]. No- 
body thought of doing that then. 

In 1971, you cut the first of many 
duets with John Lee Hooker. What 
was it like singing with someone 
with such an unpredictable sense 
of rhythm? 
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ENCOUNTER 


Conan 
O’Brien 


The late-night host on his viral success, 
visiting Cuba and the joys of acting like 
a complete ass By Jonah Weiner 


T he WICHITA STATE UNIVERSITY MASCOT IS AN 

anthropomorphized stalk of wheat called the Wu- 
Shock. It has a choppy thatch of fried yellow hair, a 
sinister sideways smirk and weirdly bulbous cheek- 
bones - and Conan O’Brien, looking at its picture, needs 
no more than five seconds to nail the thing’s unique grotesque- 
ness: “It looks like John Tesh after he’s been dead for four days.” O’Brien is on 
the campus of a different college. University of California, Irvine, to tape a com- 
edy segment that will run during the NCAA men’s basketball tournament. UCI’s 
mascot, which has Dwayne Johnson biceps and a bullhorn-shaped nose, is 
Peter the Anteater. The basic premise of O’Brien’s visit here is twofold: 

1) Learn from Peter how to rally a team to victory, and 2) Make fun of 
Peter, and other bizarre college mascots, mercilessly. 

“It’s a standard remote,” says O’Brien, referring to those pre-taped 
bits in which he gets off the soundstage and into the world. “I like to go 
into these pretty much blind - with a sort-of-idea that changes as we 
go.” He’s sitting in one of the school’s athletics buildings, getting his 
signature bang-swoop blow-dried to its full glory while hashing 
out a provisional plan of attack with two of his longtime 
writers, Dan Cronin and Todd Levin. “We like to 
keep it organic, but we do prep work to have some 
beats in mind, to steer it,” says Levin. O’Brien, 
consulting pictures of various mascots, comes 
across Xavier University’s furry, shapeless Blue 
Blob. He frowns. “This could be anything,” he says. 

“This could be Ebola!” 

At 52, Conan O’Brien has been a late-night host for 
22 years, with a storied comedy career that remained 
essentially unstained by showbiz drama until 2010, 
when NBC, spooked by wobbly ratings, yanked The To- 
night Show away from him after mere months. Four and a 
half years into his current run hosting TBS’s Conan, however, 
what seemed then like an epochal setback has proved itself, slow- 
ly but unmistakably, as a rebirth. O’Brien regularly snatches the 
coveted 18-49 demographic from competitors. His average view- 
ership (including video-on-demand and the TBS and Team Coco 
websites) has surged to 1.3 million, and his YouTube channel had 
nearly doubled its audience from just six months ago, with 92 mil- 
lion video views a month. 

A big part of O’Brien’s resurgence is his outsize viral success, enjoyed 
with a regularity that has come to seem routine: One recent remote, in 
which he suffered through a punishing Korean spa treatment, naked, 
with The Walking Dead’s Steven Yeun, has tallied 9 million plays since its 
February broadcast. All the while, O’Brien’s taste for stoned-wiseasses-in- 
the-dorm absurdity remains undiminished. Just the other night, he built an 
entire bit around a wonderfully low-fi sight gag: A series of enormous cut 
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out Robert Durst heads kept popping up 
around the set, the appearance of the mil- 
lionaire alleged killer sending O’Brien and 
Andy Richter, his longtime sidekick, into 
frightened hysterics each time. “That felt 
good,” O’Brien says. “More of that. Let’s 
get crazy with it.” 

A field producer leads O’Brien to his 
first UCI interview, at a basketball court. 
O’Brien is wearing a tight T-shirt and 
jeans; on his wrist is a customized black 
Rolex Milgauss that his wife, Liza, got 
him for his 50th birthday, which reads 
TEAM coco, in orange, on the dial. On 
the court, O’Brien introduces himself to 
Helen and Maria, two young represen- 
tatives of the Anteaters’ marketing team. 
There is no director: O’Brien picks the 
shot, with input from his writers and 
cameramen. The cameras start rolling, 
and O’Brien’s demean- 
or turns drily antago- 
nistic. He calls the ant- 
eater a “lowly beast,” 
and produces a Pho- 
toshopped mock-up of 
the mascot, this one in- 
tended to make Peter 
appear more fearsome: 

His arms have been 
replaced with a chain 
saw and a lobster claw. 

“Would you consider 
this?” O’Brien asks. Soon, Peter shows up. 
O’Brien challenges him to a pushup con- 
test, then cackles with glee as the mascot’s 
snout keeps bumping into the fioorboards. 

When the cameras aren’t rolling, 
O’Brien points out that the combative 
pose he’s assumed for this segment is 
fairly uncommon. “As much as possible, I 
want the joke to be on me,” he says. “I like 
it when someone else is the alpha.” This 
was the guiding principle when O’Brien 
recently flew to Cuba, after President 
Obama announced intentions to normal- 
ize relations with that country, and pro- 
duced a show from Havana - touring 
rum distilleries, learning to hand-roll ci- 
gars, taking rumba lessons. The broadcast 
drew criticism for pushing darker facts of 
the nation’s history to the side. On this 
point, O’Brien mixes contrition and defi- 
ance: “If you do a Cuba show, people will 
ask, rightfully. What else could you have 
done?’ I get that, and my answer is, we 
started with that one show. Maybe there’s 
a way to go back and dig deeper. Go out- 
side of Havana. But I didn’t feel it was the 
job of the introductory show to hold peo- 
ple’s feet to the fire.” 

What unites the Havana trip, this 
Anteater bit and all the other remotes 
is O’Brien’s desire to inject unpredict- 
ability into a job that is by design repeti- 
tious, familiar and unchanging. “You go 
in waves,” he says. “In my twenties, I was 


really intense. But then you can start to 
settle into a groove. And that’s good, be- 
cause it means ease, but if you stay in the 
groove too long, you’re in a rut. I think the 
Tonight Show fiasco had a lot of hidden 
blessings in it - it was like having a heart 
attack, having your heart restarted, hav- 
ing a near-death experience. It woke me 
up.” Remotes, he says, “keep me honest. 
They’re a pain in the ass. You’re getting in 
the van. They take me out of the bubble.” 

O’Brien wraps the UC Irvine shoot, feel- 
ing good about what he’s got. He poses 
for pictures with students, then his as- 
sistant, Sona Movsesian, drives him in 
his Tesla to a tony Mediterranean restau- 
rant in nearby Newport Beach. Heads fol- 
low O’Brien as he walks to a corner table. 
I order a dirty martini; he gets a little ca- 
rafe of chardonnay. “His drink looks cooler 
than mine,” O’Brien tells 
the waitress when our 
beverages arrive. “He got 
a Don Draper drink. I 
got My Super Sweet 16.” 
She heads off, laughing. 
O’Brien says he always 
liked it, as a kid, when 
he met a comedian “and 
they were the person in 
real life that they were 
onscreen,” so he tries to 
live up to his own youth- 
ful expectations even when there aren’t 
cameras around. Or, for that matter, any 
members of the general public. “I was on a 
plane sitting next to Larry David recent- 
ly - we both got invited to this Charlie 
Rose thing - and Larry started singing. I 
just go, ‘Larry, can you keep it down?’ And 
he’s like, ‘Oh, sorry.’ Then he starts singing 
again. And he goes, ‘Little loud?’ And I go, 
‘Little loud.’ Suddenly, it’s an episode of his 
show, and I fall right in.” 

Stories like this illustrate O’Brien’s ro- 
bust playfulness. I wonder nonetheless, 
with the retirement announcements of 
his late-night colleagues David Letterman 
and Jon Stewart fresh in the news, if he 
ever hears his own clock ticking. O’Brien 
concedes that he does. “It’s been 22 years 
now, and I really just don’t know how 
much longer I’m going to do it for,” he says. 
“But as long as I do, I want it to be fun.” 
He emphasizes that the rigid trappings of 
the talk-show format remain more stimu- 
lating than stifling. “Constraint is good,” 
he says. “I’m a Buddy Holly fanatic; I play 
that stuff all the time, and I can’t believe 
how much you can move the world with 
just three chords. To break the form, you 
have to have the form: the desk, the mi- 
crophone, Andy - the necktie!” He grins. 
“There’s nothing funnier than a man my 
age, in a suit, acting like a complete ass.” 
He polishes off his Super Sweet 16 wine, 
and orders another round. © 


“The Tonight Show 
fiasco had a lot of 
hidden blessings 
in it,” O’Brien says. 
“In a way, it was like 
having a heart attack. 
It woke me up.” 
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HOW KRISTIAN 
BUSH GOT HIS 
GROOVE BACK 


The Sugarland guitarist on 
his solo LP and the Indiana 
State Fair tragedy 


on how the $39 million settlement was 
split among the defendants: Bush re- 
fuses to point fingers for the incident.) 

Bush faced two other challenges in 
the wake of the tragedy: First, his di- 
vorce from his wife of almost 12 years 
was finalized; then, Jennifer Nettles, 
his Sugarland bandmate, announced 
she was pregnant and wanted to do 
a solo album. Bush dealt with these 
developments with the best therapy 
possible: songwriting. 

The Tennessee native recorded 
more than 70 tracks for his own solo 
album, then narrowed them down, 
surprisingly, to 12 of the most jubilant. 
Southern Gravity introduces the 
raspy-voiced, newly minted solo artist 
as an eternal optimist. “You can hear 
it as sunshine into a cave,” says Bush, 
who also insists Sugarland aren’t 
finished. “It’s been dark in there for a 
longtime.” beville dunkerley 


At 8:46 p.m. on August 13th, 2011, Kris- 
tian Bush thought a bomb went off. His 
band, Sugarland, was set to take the 
main stage at the Indiana State Fair in 
Indianapolis but was told to hold off 
at the last minute. Suddenly, winds 
caused the stage’s roofing structure, 
rigging and lighting to collapse - kill- 
ing seven of the country duo’s fans 
and injuring nearly 100 more. 

Sugarland were among 18 defen- 
dants in a lawsuit that was recently 
settled, which meant Bush couldn’t 
comment on the tragedy until now. “I 
wasn’t able to contact anyone who got 
hurt,” laments Bush. “We were famous 
for a terrible thing, and we couldn’t 
talk about it.” (The court sealed details 


Bush in 
2014 
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\klley of the Bros 

‘Silicon Valley’ may not get all the geeky tech details exactly right, 
but it perfectly nails twentysomething angst By Rob Sheffield 


T here’S a great Mo- 
ment in the new Silicon 
Valley season where one 
of the local tech gurus rants 
about the coming data-storage 
crisis. “Ninety-two percent of 
the world’s data has been creat- 


Silicon Valley 

Sundays, 10 p.m., HBO 

ed in the last two years alone!” 
he thunders. We’re looking at 
“Data-geddon.” Somebody has 
to come up with the solution, 
and it doesn’t matter who, as 
long as it’s somebody he owns. 
He gives a superb summary of 
the Silicon Valley mentality: 
“I don’t know about you peo- 
ple, but I don’t want to live in 
a world where someone else 
makes the world a better place 
better than we do!” 

Silicon Valley is about a 
bunch of young geeks who think 
they have the solution to Data- 
geddon, with their compres- 
sion app Pied Piper. Their goal: 
Hit the jackpot by selling it to 
a venture-capital firm, while 
avoiding the clutches of Hooli, a 
thinly veiled parody of Google. 
But Silicon Valley hits home 


because it isn’t really about the 
tech business. On a sadder and 
deeper level, it’s a satire of some- 
thing more universal: delusion- 
al youth, in all its ambition and 
desperation. These bros feel 
trapped in their startup proj- 
ect, but they’re really trapped 
in their twenties, the decade 
when you smell loser dust all 
over yourself. They don’t know 
if they’ll grow up to be cynical 
fat cats or bitter flops. All these 
young geeks really want is to be 
good at something. Is that too 
much to ask? Yes, actually. 

The all-too -brief Season One 
got stronger as it went on, most- 
ly because it kept aiming high- 
er satirically. It’s an open de- 
bate whether Silicon Valley 
really gets the details of tech 
culture right; there’s an abun- 
dance of conversations that in- 
volve eye contact and a mini- 
mum of phone-checking, which 
is very suspicious. But it def- 
initely nails the details of the 
young man’s blues, that toxic 
cocktail of eager-beaver ener- 
gy with a nagging sense of futil- 
ity and doom. This is an all-bro 
world, a place where business 
negotiations involve terms of 


endearment like “shit-riddled 
anal wasteland” and “choad- 
gargling fuck toilet.” You get the 
sense that even in a town with 
a more humane male-to-female 
ratio, the guys of Silicon Valley 
would still exist in a bro bub- 
ble. “I’m an independent busi- 
nessman,” one geek proclaims. 
“Emphasis on independent and 
business. And man, too, now 
that I think about it.” That’s why 


it made perfect sense for Sea- 
son One to climax, so to speak, 
with an elaborate ballet of a 
dick joke, involving the termi- 
nology “tip to tip.” 

The token grown-up last 
season was the late Christo- 
pher Evan Welch, who brilliant- 
ly played corporate overlord 
Peter Gregory as a spacey man- 
child, a mix of Brian Wilson and 
Bill Gates. Welch died unex- 
pectedly while Aiming last year, 
but Silicon Valley wisely didn’t 
try to recast the role. Instead, 
Gregory in death looms over the 
story - putting all the twenty- 
something angst in perspective. 
(Too much fucking perspective, 
as Spinal Tap would say.) 

Silicon Valley feels fresh be- 
cause this could be any boom- 
town gold-rush culture. If it 
weren’t about apps now, it 
could be about advertising in 
the Sixties, porn in the Sev- 
enties, investment banking in 
the Eighties or grunge bands 
in the Nineties. (The excellent 
Season Two premiere was writ- 
ten by a veteran of the Nine- 
ties rock boom, Chavez guitar- 
ist Clay Tarver, which makes 
all the sense in the world.) Sili- 
con Valley could be any cultur- 
al phenomenon that sucks up 
the hopes and dreams of eager 
young pups who fully believe 
they’ll soon be taking over the 
world. Some of your friends are 
probably already this fucked. 
That poignant sense of delu- 
sion dominates Silicon Valley. 
Is there anything sadder than a 
dude with a dream? o 


SHORTTAKE 


Marvel s Noir Superhero 



Daredevil 

Netflix 

Although Daredevil 
might have been 
the most film noir of 
the Marvel super- 
heroes, he’s always 
posed a challenge 
for TV and the mov- 
ies - witness the ill-fated 2003 
Ben Affleck-in-spandex version. 
Netflix’s Daredevil turns the blind 
Hell’s Kitchen vigilante into an 
entertaining meat-and-potatoes 
network-style crime show. Charlie 
Cox is the hero - by day, he’s 
Matt Murdock, idealistic New York 
defense attorney: by night, he 


fights crime as the 
hooded Man Without 
Fear. Blinded in child- 
hood, he has acutely 
developed his other 
senses - he can tell 
if somebody’s lying 
just by sonar-ing 
their heartbeat. The 
villains he battles are 
pure cartoons, from the street 
thugs to the limo-riding slimeball 
suits: their conspiracy mixes union 
corruption and sex trafficking - 
basically a tribute to Season Two 
of The Wire. The MVP is Vincent 
D’Onofrio as Kingpin, adding a 
welcome touch of over-the-top 
hysteria. r.s. 
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“I don’t do running. That’s for squares. Walking is even worse.” -Noel Gallagher on exercise 



WELCOME 
TO MIAMI 

Dipio, Diddy 
and Justin 
Bieber joined 
Skrillex for his 
set at Miami’s 
Ultra Music test. 

“We 'do this 
because we like 
to have fun/’ 
Skrillex says. 
“That’s what we 
do, that’s where 
everything 
comes from.” 


SHARP-DRESSED MEN 

Billy Gibbons caught up with David Byrne at 
CarAegfe Hall during rehearsals for a tribute 
to Byrne and Talking Heads. “His offbeat 
vision still rules his marvelous creations 
today,” says Gibbons. “A gifted artist!” 


LAST OF THE BREED 

Merle Haggard anc^WJjlie Nelson 
soundchecked before a sold-out 
run of shows in New Braunfels, 
[Texas. “It’s a mutual-admiration 
ociety with us,” says Nelson. 


DOGGY DAY CARE Wiz Khalifa - who is ' 
about to kick off his Boys of Zummer Tour 
with Fall Out Boy - took his pooch for a 
stroll in Beverly Hills. " 


ehind Me, Zeppelin! 

obert Plant surprised festivalgoers with a special appearance during J^ck 
W^te’s set at Lollapalooza Argentina, screeching an earthshaking version 
of “The Lemon Song” while White put a frenetic twist on the tune, which 
'borrows from Howlin’ Wolf. (“The Wolf rides again!” says Plant.) “You know 
who that was,” White said as Plant left the stage. “I don’t need to tell you!” 
Plant has expressed interest in recording with White at Third Man Records. 
“I love his buccaneer spirit, and the way he dodges through the musical 
horizons,” Plant said last year. “I’d be happy to make a single with him.” 


AMBASSADOR OF HAPPY Pharrell 
Williams hung out at the United Nations 
before speaking to students for the 
International Day of Happiness. Happiness 
“can be something as detailed as a long- 
term goal, or as simple as the way I feel 
when my son smiles,” he said. 
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THE FAMILY FOO 

Before heading 
out to U.S. 
stadiums this 
summer, Dave 
Grohl got in some 
paddle boarding 
with his daughter 
in Hawaii. 


STREAM DREAM 

A dapper Win Butler 
joined Jay Z and ; 
Beyonce at the i 
all-star launch of 
the Tidal streaming"^ 
service in New York. 


Saluting Stevie 

Stevie Nicks was recognized for her work with wounded veterans at 
USO-Metro’s 33rd Annual Awards Dinner in D.C. She accepted the award 
from CpI. Vincent Mannion-Brodeur, whom she visited in a hospital while 
he was in a yearlong coma. “Giving them my love and support made me 
feel more proud than anything I’ve ever done,” she said. 
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YEEZY GETS 
BEACHY 

Kanye took North 
West to check out 
beautiful dark 
twisted shells on 
the Malibu coast. 


V 


CHARLI BLOWS UP 

Charli XCX busted out 
an inflatable prop at 02 
Shepherd’s Bush Empire 
in London. “I wanted 
to make something 
dumb and stupid and 
. ridiculous,” she says. 
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‘A Rape on Campus’ 

What Went 
Wrong? 

An anatomy of a journalistic failure 


By Sheila Coronel, 

Steve Coll and 
Derek Kravitz 

Columbia University 
Graduate School of Journalism 

L ast july 8th, sabrina rubin 
Erdely, a writer for Rolling Stone, 
telephoned Emily Renda, a rape sur- 
vivor working on sexual-assault issues 
as a staff member at the University of 
Virginia. Erdely said she was search- 
ing for a single, emblematic college 
rape case that would show “what it’s like to be on campus 
now. . .where not only is rape so prevalent but also that 
there’s this pervasive culture of sexual harassment/rape 
culture,” according to Erdely’s notes of the conversation. 

Renda told Erdely that many assaults take place dur- 
ing parties where “the goal is to get everyone blackout 


drunk.” Yet “there may be a much darker side of this” at 
some fraternities, Renda continued. “One girl I worked 
with closely alleged she was gang-raped in the fall, be- 
fore rush, and the men who perpetrated it were young 
guys who were not yet members of the fraternity, and 
she remembers one of them saying to another . . . ‘C’mon, 
man, don’t you want to be a brother?”’ 

Renda added, “And obviously, maybe her memory of 
it isn’t perfect.” 

Erdely’s notes set down her reply: “I tell her that it’s 
totally plausible.” 

Renda put the writer in touch with a rising junior at 
UVA who would soon be known to millions of Roll- 
ing Stone readers as “Jackie,” a shortened version of 
her true first name. Erdely said later that when she first 
encountered Jackie, she felt the student “had this stamp 
of credibility” because a university employee had con- 
nected them. Earlier that summer, Renda had even ap- 
peared before a Senate committee and had referred to 
Jackie’s allegations during her testimony. 

“I’d definitely be interested in sharing my story,” 
Jackie wrote in an e-mail a few days later. 
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What Went Wrong? 


On July 14th, Erdely phoned her. Jackie launched into a vivid 
account of a monstrous crime. She said, according to Erdely ’s 
notes, that in September 2012, early in her freshman year, a 
third-year student she knew as a fellow lifeguard at the univer- 
sity’s aquatic center had invited her to “my first fraternity party 
ever.” After midnight, her date took her upstairs to a darkened 
bedroom. “I remember looking at the clock, and it was 12:52 
when we got into the room,” she told Erdely. Her date shut the 
door behind them. Jackie continued: 

“My eyes were adjusting to the dark. And I said his 
name and turned around. ... I heard voices and I started 
to scream and someone pummeled into me and told me 
to shut up. And that’s when I tripped and fell against 

the coffee table and it smashed underneath me One 

of them said, ‘Grab its motherfucking leg.’ As soon as 
they said it, I knew they were going to rape me.” 

The rest of Jackie’s account was equally precise and horrify- 
ing. The lifeguard coached seven boys as they raped her one by 
one. Erdely hung up the phone “sickened and shaken,” she said. 
She remembered being “a bit incredulous” about the vividness 
of some of the details Jackie offered, such as the broken glass 
from the smashed table. Yet Jackie had been “confident, she was 
consistent.” (Through her lawyer, Jackie declined to respond to 
questions for this report, saying, “It is in her best interest to re- 
main silent at this time.” The quotations attributed to Jackie 
here come from notes Erdely said she typed contemporaneous- 
ly or from recorded interviews.) 

Between July and October 2014, Erdely said, she interviewed 
Jackie seven more times. The writer was based in Philadelphia 
and had been reporting for Rolling Stone since 2008. Will 
Dana, the magazine’s managing editor, considered her “a very 
thorough and persnickety reporter who’s able to navigate ex- 
tremely difficult stories with a lot of different points of view.” 

Jackie proved to be a challenging source. At times, she did not 
respond to Erdely ’s calls, texts and e-mails. At two points, the re- 
porter feared Jackie might withdraw her cooperation. Also, Jack- 
ie refused to provide Erdely the name of the lifeguard who had 
organized the attack on her. She said she was still afraid of him. 
Rolling Stone’s editors decided to go ahead without knowing 
the lifeguard’s name or verifying his existence. After that con- 
cession, Jackie cooperated fully until publication. 

Erdely believed firmly that Jackie’s account was reliable. So 
did her editors and the story’s fact-checker, who spent more than 
four hours on the telephone with Jackie, reviewing every detail 
of her experience. “She was describing the scene for me in a very 
vivid way,” the checker said. “I did not have doubt.” (Rolling 
Stone requested that the checker not be named because she 
did not have decision-making authority.) 

Rolling Stone published “A Rape on Campus: A Brutal 
Assault and Struggle for Justice at UVA” on November 19th, 
2014. Online, the story ultimately attracted more than 2.7 mil- 


About This Story 

This story is intended as a work of journalism about a failure 
of journalism. Columbia University Graduate School of 
Journalism carried out this fully independent review at 
Rolling Stone’s request. A longer version is available on the 
websites of ROLLING Stone and the Columbia Journalism 
Review. Among other things, the complete report includes an 
explanation of the report’s purpose, how it came about and 
what procedures were agreed to between the magazine and 
the authors. Sheila Coronel is dean of academic affairs at 
Columbia School of Journalism. Steve Coll is dean at the 
school and the author of seven nonfiction books. Derek 
Kravitz is a post-graduate research scholar at Columbia. 


lion views, more than any other feature not about a celebrity that 
the magazine had ever published. 

A week after publication, on the day before Thanksgiving, 
Erdely spoke by phone with Jackie, who seemed “adrenaline- 
charged . . . feeling really good.” 

Erdely chose this moment to revisit the mystery of the life- 
guard who had lured Jackie and had overseen her assault. Jackie’s 
unwillingness to name him continued to bother Erdely. Appar- 
ently, the man was still dangerous and at large. “This is not going 
to be published,” the writer said, as she recalled. “Can you just tell 
me?” Jackie gave Erdely a name. But as the reporter typed, her 
fingers stopped. Jackie was unsure how to spell the lifeguard’s last 
name. Jackie speculated aloud about possible variations. 

“An alarm bell went off in my head,” Erdely said. How could 
Jackie not know the exact name of someone she said had car- 
ried out such a terrible crime against her - a man she professed 
to fear deeply? 

Over the next few days, worried about the integrity of her 
story, the reporter investigated the name Jackie had provided, 
but she was unable to confirm that he worked at the pool, was 
a member of Phi Kappa Psi or might have other connections to 
Jackie or her description of her assault. She discussed her con- 
cerns with her editors. She learned that T. Rees Shapiro, a Wash- 
ington Post reporter, was preparing a story based on interviews 
at the University of Virginia that would raise serious doubts 
about Rolling Stone’s reporting. 

Late on December 4th, Jackie texted Erdely, and the writer 
called back. It was by now after midnight. “We proceeded to have 
a conversation that led me to have serious doubts,” Erdely said. 

She telephoned her principal editor on the story, Sean Woods, 
and said she had lost confidence in the accuracy of her published 
description of Jackie’s assault. Woods “was just stunned,” he said. 
He “raced into the office” to help decide what to do next. Later 
that day, the magazine published an editor’s note that effective- 
ly retracted Rolling Stone’s reporting on Jackie’s allegations 
of gang rape at the University of Virginia. “It was the worst day 
of my professional life,” Woods said. 


I. Failure and Its Consequences 


R olling stone’s repudiation of the 
main narrative in “A Rape on Campus” is a 
story of journalistic failure that was avoid- 
able. The magazine’s failure encompassed 
reporting, editing, editorial supervision and 
fact- checking. The magazine set aside or ra- 
tionalized as unnecessary essential practices 
of reporting that, if pursued, would likely have led the magazine’s 
editors to reconsider publishing Jackie’s narrative so prominent- 
ly, if at all. The published story glossed over the gaps in the mag- 
azine’s reporting by using pseudonyms and by failing to state 
where important information had come from. 

In March, after a four-month investigation, the Charlottes- 
ville, Virginia, police department said that it had “exhausted all 
investigative leads” and had concluded, “There is no substantive 
basis to support the account alleged in the Rolling Stone 
article.” 

The particulars of Rolling Stone’s failure make clear the 
need for a revitalized consensus in newsrooms old and new about 
what best journalistic practices entail, at an operating-manual- 
level of detail. Rolling Stone’s editorial staff has shrunk in 
recent years, as print advertising revenue has fallen and shift- 
ed online. Yet the magazine continues to invest in professional 
fact-checkers and to fund time-consuming investigations like 
Erdely ’s. The failure of “A Rape on Campus” was not due to a 
lack of resources. The problem was methodology, compounded 
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by an environment where journalists with decades of collective 
experience failed to bring up and debate problems about their 
reporting or to heed the questions they did receive from a fact- 
checking colleague. 

Erdely and her editors had hoped their investigation would 
sound an alarm about campus sexual assault and challenge Vir- 
ginia and other universities to do better. Instead, the magazine’s 
failure may have spread the idea that many women invent rape 
allegations, an idea belied by crime statistics. “It’s going to be 
more difficult now to engage some people” in improving cam- 
pus life, said Alex Pinkleton, a UVA student and rape survivor 
who was one of Erdely ’s sources. 

The university has suffered, as has Phi Kappa Psi, the frater- 
nity Jackie named as the site of her alleged assault. “It’s put us 
in the worst position possible in our community here, in front 
of our peers and in the classroom,” said Stephen Scipione, the 
chapter president. 

Dana, the managing editor, who has worked at Rolling 
Stone since 1996, said the story’s breakdown reflected both 
an “individual failure” and “procedural failure, an institutional 


happened, even accounting for the magazine’s sensitivity to Jack- 
ie’s position. That is mainly a story about reporting and editing. 


II. ‘How Else Do You Suggest 
I Find It Out?’ 


B y the time “rolling stone” editors As- 
signed an article on campus sexual assault to 
Erdely in the spring of 2014, numerous reports 
of campus assault that had been mishandled 
by universities had generated a wave of student 
activism. “My original idea,” Dana said, was “to 
look at one of these cases and have the story be 
more about the process of what happens when an assault is re- 
ported and the sort of issues it brings up.” 

Jackie’s story seemed a powerful candidate for such a narra- 
tive. Yet once she heard the story, Erdely struggled to decide how 
much she could independently verify the details Jackie provided 


‘The editors made judgments 
about attribution, fact-eheeking and 
verifieation that greatly increased 
their risks of error but had little 
to do with protecting Jackie.’ 


failure. . . . Every single person at every level of this thing had op- 
portunities to pull the strings a little harder, to question things 
a little more deeply, and that was not done.” 

Yet the editors and Erdely have concluded that their main 
fault was to be too accommodating of Jackie because she de- 
scribed herself as the survivor of a terrible sexual assault. “Ul- 
timately, we were too deferential to our rape victim - we hon- 
ored too many of her requests in our reporting,” Woods said. 
“We should have been much tougher, and in not doing that, we 
maybe did her a disservice.” 

Erdely added, “If this story was going to be about Jackie, 
I can’t think of many things that we would have been able to 
do differently. . . . Maybe the discussion should not have been so 
much about how to accommodate her but should have been about 
whether she would be in this story at all.” 

Yet the explanation that Rolling Stone failed because it 
deferred to a victim cannot adequately account for what went 
wrong. Erdely ’s reporting records and interviews with partici- 
pants make clear that the magazine did not pursue important 
reporting paths even when Jackie had made no request that they 
refrain. The editors made judgments about attribution and fact- 
checking that greatly increased their risks of error but had little 
or nothing to do with protecting Jackie’s position. 

There is clearly a need for a more considered understanding 
about the best practices for reporting on rape survivors, as well as 
on sexual-assault allegations that have not been adjudicated. This 
report will suggest ways forward. It will also seek to clarify why 
Rolling Stone’s failure with “A Rape on Campus” need not have 


without jeopardizing Jackie’s cooperation. In the end, the report- 
er relied heavily on Jackie for help in getting access to corrob- 
orating evidence and interviews. Erdely asked Jackie for intro- 
ductions to friends and family. She asked for text messages to 
conflrm parts of Jackie’s account, for records from Jackie’s em- 
ployment at the aquatic center, and for health records. She even 
asked to examine the bloodstained red dress Jackie said she had 
worn on the night she said she was attacked. 

Jackie gave the reporter some help. She provided e-mails from 
a pool supervisor as evidence of her employment there. She in- 
troduced Erdely to Rachel Soltis, a freshman-year suitemate 
who confirmed that in January 2013, four months after the al- 
leged attack, Jackie had told her that she had been gang-raped. 

Yet Jackie could also be hard to pin down. Other interviews 
Jackie said she would facilitate never materialized. “I felt frus- 
trated, but I didn’t think she didn’t want to produce” corrobora- 
tion, Erdely said. Eventually, Jackie told Erdely that her moth- 
er had thrown away the red dress. She also said that her mother 
would be willing to talk to Erdely, but the mother, Erdely said, 
did not respond to several phone messages. 

There were a number of ways that Erdely might have report- 
ed further, on her own, to verify what Jackie had told her. Any 
one of these paths might have led to discoveries that would have 
caused Rolling Stone to reconsider its plans. But three fail- 
ures of reporting effort stand out. They involve basic, even rou- 
tine journalistic practice - not special investigative effort. And if 
these reporting pathways had been followed. Rolling Stone 
very likely would have avoided trouble. 
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What Went Wrong? 


Three friends and a ‘shit show’ 

During their first interview, Jackie told Erdely that after she es- 
caped the fraternity where seven men, egged on by her date, had 
raped her, she called three friends for help. 

She described the two young men and one woman - now for- 
mer friends, she told Erdely - as Ryan, Alex and Kathryn. She 
gave first names only. She said they met her in the early hours 
of September 29th, 2012, on the campus grounds. Jackie said 
she was “crying and crying” at first and that all she could com- 
municate was that “something bad” had happened. She said her 
friends understood that she had been sexually assaulted. (In in- 
terviews for this report, Ryan and Alex said that Jackie told them 
that she had been forced to perform oral sex on multiple men.) 
In Jackie’s account to Erdely, Ryan urged her to go to the uni- 
versity women’s center or a hospital for treatment. But Alex and 
Kathryn worried that if she reported a rape, their social lives 
would be affected. “She’s going to be the girl who cried ‘rape,’ 
and we’ll never be allowed into any frat party again,” Jackie re- 
membered Kathryn saying. 


The three “were always on my list of people to track down,” 
Erdely said. She and Woods, her editor, “just kind of agreed — 
We just gotta leave it alone.” 

If Erdely had reached Ryan Duffin - his true name - he would 
have said that he had never told Jackie that he would not par- 
ticipate in Rolling Stone’s “shit show,” Duffin said in an in- 
terview for this report. The entire conversation with Ryan that 
Jackie described to Erdely “never happened,” he said. Jackie had 
never tried to contact him about cooperating with Rolling 
Stone. He hadn’t seen Jackie or communicated with her since 
the previous April, he said. 

If Erdely had learned Ryan’s contention that Jackie had fab- 
ricated their conversation, she would have changed course im- 
mediately, to research other UVA rape cases free of such con- 
tradictions, she said later. 

If Erdely had called Kathryn Hendley and Alex Stock - their 
true names - to check their sides of Jackie’s account of Septem- 
ber 28th and 29th, they would have denied saying any of the 
words Jackie attributed to them (as Ryan would as well). They 
would have described for Erdely a history of communications 


‘There is no evidence in Erdely’s 
materials or [interview transcripts] 
that she invented facts. The problem 
is that she relied on what Jackie told 
her without vetting its accuracy.’ 


The scene Jackie painted for Rolling Stone’s writer was 
unflattering to all three former friends. Journalistic practice - 
and basic fairness - require that if a reporter intends to publish 
derogatory information about anyone, she or he should seek that 
person’s side of the story. Erdely said she did ask one of Jackie’s 
friends for help, but never followed up. It should have been pos- 
sible for Erdely to identify them independently through Face- 
book or other current students. 

Instead, Erdely relied on Jackie. On July 29th, she asked 
Jackie for help in speaking to Ryan “about corroborating that 
night, just a second voice?” Jackie answered, according to the 
writer’s notes, that while “Ryan maybe awkward, I don’t under- 
stand why he wouldn’t.” But Jackie did not respond to follow-up 
messages Erdely left. 

On September 11th, Erdely traveled to Charlottesville and 
met Jackie in person for the first time, at a restaurant near the 
UVA campus. Again the reporter asked about speaking to Ryan. 
“I did talk to Ryan,” Jackie said. She said she had bumped into 
him and had asked if he would be interested in talking to Roll- 
ing Stone. Jackie went on to quote Ryan’s reaction: “No! . . . I’m 
in a fraternity here, Jackie, I don’t want the Greek system to go 

down, and it seems like that’s what you want to happen I don’t 

want to be a part of whatever little shit show you’re running.” 

“Ryan is obviously out,” Erdely told Jackie a few minutes later. 

Yet Jackie never requested - then or later - that Rolling 
Stone refrain from contacting Ryan, Kathryn or Alex. Erdely 
worried, instead, she remembered, that if “I work ’round Jack- 
ie, am I going to drive her from the process?” 


with Jackie that would have left the reporter with many new 
questions. All three would have spoken to Erdely, they said, if 
they had been contacted. 

‘Can you comment?’ 

Throughout her reporting, Erdely told Jackie and others that 
she wanted to publish the name of the fraternity where Jackie 
said she had been raped. Erdely felt Jackie “was secure” about 
the name of the fraternity: Phi Kappa Psi. 

Last October, as she was finishing her story, Erdely e-mailed 
Stephen Scipione, Phi Kappa Psi’s local chapter president. “I’ve 
become aware of allegations of gang rape that have been made 
against the UVA chapter of Phi Kappa Psi,” Erdely wrote. “Can 
you comment on those allegations?” 

Erdely did not provide Scipione the details of the alleged rape, 
even though Jackie had made no request that Rolling Stone 
refrain from doing so. The writer did not reveal that Jackie said 
Phi Kappa Psi had hosted a “date function” that night, that pro- 
spective pledges were present or that the man who allegedly or- 
chestrated the attack was a Phi Kappa Psi member who was also 
a lifeguard at the university aquatic center. 

On October 15th, Scipione responded to Erdely by e-mail: 
“Even though this allegation is fourth hand and there are no de- 
tails and no named accuser, the leadership and fraternity as a 
whole have taken this very seriously.” 

Erdely next telephoned Shawn Collinsworth, then Phi Kappa 
Psi’s national executive director. Collinsworth volunteered a 
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summary of what UVA had passed on to the fraternity’s lead- 
ers: that there were allegations of “gang rape during Phi Psi par- 
ties” and that one assault “took place in September 2012.” 

Erdely asked him, according to her notes, “Can you comment?” 

Scipione had seemed “really vague,” Erdely felt, so she focused 
on getting a reply from Collinsworth. “I felt that I gave him a 
full opportunity to respond,” she said. “I felt very strongly that 
he already knew what the allegations were because they’d been 
told by UVA.” As it turned out, however, the version of the attack 
provided to Phi Kappa Psi was quite different from and less de- 
tailed than the one Jackie had provided to Erdely. 

If Erdely had provided the full details she possessed instead 
of asking simply for “comment,” the fraternity might have in- 
vestigated the facts she presented. After Rolling Stone pub- 
lished, Phi Kappa Psi did just that. Scipione said in an interview 
that a review of the fraternity’s social-media archives and bank 
records showed that the fraternity had held no date function 
or other party on the night Jackie said she was raped. A com- 
parison of fraternity membership rolls with aquatic-center em- 
ployment records showed that it had no members who worked 
as lifeguards, Scipione added. If Rolling Stone had learned 
this before publishing, Erdely and her editors might have tried 
to verify Jackie’s account more thoroughly. 

The mystery of ‘Drew’ 

In her interviews, Jackie freely used a first name - but no last 
name - of the lifeguard she said had orchestrated her rape. On 
September l6th, for the first time, Erdely raised the possibility 
of tracking this man down. 

“Any idea what he’s up to now?” Erdely asked, according to 
her notes. 

“No, I just know he’s graduated,” Jackie said. 

“How would you feel if I reached out to him for a comment?” 
Erdely asked, her notes record. 

“I’m not sure I would be comfortable with that.” 

That exchange inaugurated a six-week struggle between 
Erdely and Jackie. For a while, it seemed as if the stalemate 
might cause Jackie to withdraw from cooperation altogether. 

On October 20th, Erdely asked again for the man’s last name. 
“I’m not going to use his name in the article, but I have to do my 
due diligence an5rway,” Erdely told Jackie, according to the writ- 
er’s notes. “I imagine he’s going to say nothing, but it’s some- 
thing I need to do.” 

“I don’t want to give his last name,” Jackie replied. “I don’t 

even want to get him involved in this He completely terrifies 

me. I’ve never been so scared of a person in my entire life, and 

I’ve never wanted to tell anybody his last name I guess part 

of me was thinking that he’d never even know about the article.” 

“Of course he’s going to know about the article,” Erdely said. 
“He’s going to read it. He probably knows about the article 
already.” 

Jackie sounded shocked, according to Erdely ’s notes. “I don’t 
want to be the one to give you the name,” Jackie said. 

“How else do you suggest I find it out?” 

“I guess you could ask Phi Psi for their list,” Jackie suggested. 

After this conversation, Jackie stopped responding to Erde- 
ly ’s calls and messages. Yet Jackie made no demand that Roll- 
ing Stone not try to identify the lifeguard independently. She 
even suggested a way to do so: by checking the fraternity’s ros- 
ter. Nor did she condition her participation in the story on Erde- 
ly agreeing not to try to identify the lifeguard. 

Erdely did try to identify the man on her own, unsuccessful- 
ly. By October’s end, with the story scheduled for closing in just 
two weeks, Jackie was still refusing to answer Erdely ’s texts and 
voicemails. Finally, on November 3rd, after consulting with her 
editors, Erdely left a message for Jackie proposing to her a “so- 
lution” that would allow Rolling Stone to avoid contacting 


the lifeguard after all. The magazine would use a pseudonym - 
“Drew” was eventually chosen. 

After Erdely left this capitulating voicemail, Jackie called back 
quickly. She now chatted freely about the lifeguard, still without 
using his last name. From that point on, Jackie cooperated fully. 

There was, in fact, an aquatic-center lifeguard who had 
worked at the pool the same time as Jackie and had the first 
name she had given to Rolling Stone. He was not a member 
of Phi Kappa Psi, however. The police found no evidence to link 
him to Jackie’s assault. 

If Rolling Stone had located him and heard his response, 
including the verifiable fact that he did not belong to Phi Kappa 
Psi, the man’s statements might have led Erdely to reconsider 
her focus on that case. 


III. ‘What Are They Hiding?’ 


E rdely’s choice of the university of 
Virginia as a case study was well timed. The 
week she visited campus, an 18 -year-old UVA 
sophomore went missing and was later found 
to have been abducted and killed. The univer- 
sity had by then endured a number of highly 
visible sexual-assault cases. 

After she heard Jackie’s story, Erdely zeroed in on the obli- 
gation of universities under federal law to issue timely warnings 
when there is a “serious or continuing” threat to public safety. 
Erdely understood from Jackie that eight months after the al- 
leged assault, she had reported to UVA about being gang-raped 
at the Phi Kappa Psi house in what appeared to be a hazing rit- 
ual. The university. Rolling Stone reported in its published 
story, was remiss in not warning its students about this appar- 
ently predatory fraternity. 

On May 20th, 2013, Jackie did meet with Nicole Eramo, the 
assistant dean of students, according to the Charlottesville po- 
lice. Jackie described her assault differently than she did later for 
Erdely, the police recounted, but they declined to provide further 
detail. Members of the UVA community knowledgeable about 
the case who asked not to be identified in order to speak about 
confidential university matters said that Jackie told Eramo she 
was forced to have oral sex with several men while at a fraterni- 
ty party on Madison Lane. She did not name a fraternity or pro- 
vide names or details about her attackers, these sources said. No 
mention was made of hazing. (Citing student privacy and ongo- 
ing investigations, the UVA administration, through its commu- 
nications office, declined to answer questions about the case.) 

As Rolling Stone reported, at their May 2013 meeting, 
Eramo presented Jackie her options: reporting the assault to the 
police or to the university’s Sexual Misconduct Board. The dean 
also offered counseling and other services. She checked with Jack- 
ie in succeeding weeks to see whether she wanted to take action. 

The university decided not to issue a warning at this point 
in time because Jackie did not file a formal complaint and her 
account did not include the names of assailants or a specific 
fraternity. It also made no mention of hazing, according to the 
UVA sources. 

On April 21st, 2014, Jackie again met with Eramo. She told 
the dean that she was now coming under pressure for her visi- 
ble activism on campus with assault-prevention groups such as 
Take Back the Night. Three weeks earlier, she told Eramo, she 
had been hit in the face by a bottle thrown by hecklers outside a 
Charlottesville bar. She also added a new piece of information 
to her earlier account of the gang rape she had endured. She 
named the fraternity where the assault had taken place as Phi 
Kappa Psi. Moreover, she mentioned to Eramo two other stu- 
dents who she said had been raped at that fraternity. But she did 
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not reveal the names of these women or any details about their 
assaults, UVA sources said. 

When there is credible information about multiple acts of 
sexual violence by the same perpetrator that may put students 
at risk, Department of Education guidelines indicate that the 
university should take action even when no formal complaint 
has been filed. The school should also consider whether to issue 
a public-safety warning. Once more, UVA did not issue a warn- 
ing. The university’s administrators concluded that a warning 
might endanger Jackie, according to UVA sources familiar with 
their decision-making. Whether the administration nonethe- 
less should have issued a warning given the information it then 
possessed is a question under review by the University of Vir- 
ginia’s governing Board of Visitors. (In late March, the univer- 
sity updated its sexual-assault policy to include clearer proce- 
dures around warnings.) 

On April 22nd, Eramo arranged a meeting for Jackie with 
the Charlottesville police. Jackie reported both the bottle-throw- 
ing incident and her assault at the Phi Kappa Psi house. The po- 
lice later said she declined to provide details about her rape be- 
cause “she feared retaliation from the fraternity if she followed 
through with a criminal investigation.” 

In early September, Erdely asked to interview Eramo for 
Rolling Stone. The dean was willing to talk if she wasn’t 
asked about specific cases, but about hypothetical situations, as 
Erdely had cleverly suggested as a way around student-privacy 
limitations. The communications office endorsed the interview, 
but Vice President Patricia Lampkin vetoed the idea. Lampkin 
said she felt that given privacy restrictions, there was nothing 
Eramo could say in an interview that would give Erdely “a full 
and balanced view of the situation.” 

“I had actually gone to campus thinking that they were going 
to be very helpful,” Erdely recalled. Now she felt she was being 
stonewalled. To Erdely, UVA looked as if it was in damage-con- 
trol mode. “So I think that instead of being skeptical of Jackie,” 

she said, “I became skeptical of UVA What are they hiding 

and why are they acting this way?” 

On October 2nd, Erdely interviewed UVA President Teresa 
Sullivan. The reporter asked probing questions that revealed the 
gap between the number of assault cases that the university re- 
ported publicly and the cases brought to the university’s atten- 
tion internally. Erdely asked about allegations of gang rapes at 
Phi Kappa Psi. Sullivan said that a fraternity was under investi- 
gation but declined to comment about specific cases. 

UVA “took no action to warn the campus that an allegation 
of gang rape had been made against an active fraternity,” Erdely 
wrote in her published story. Overall, she wrote, “rapes are kept 
quiet” at UVA in part because of “an administration that crit- 
ics say is less concerned with protecting students than it is with 
protecting its own reputation from scandal.” 

During the six months she worked on the story, Erdely con- 
centrated her reporting on the perspectives of victims of sexual 
violence. She was moved by their experiences and diverse frus- 
trations. Her access to the perspectives of UVA administrators 
was much more limited, in part because many of them were not 
permitted to speak with her, but also because Erdely came to 
see them as adversaries. 

During interviews for this report, Erdely continued to de- 
fend her reporting about UVA as fair and accurate. But in the 
view of some of her sources, the portrait she created was unfair 
and mistaken. “The university’s response is not. We don’t care,”’ 
said Pinkleton, Jackie’s confidante and an assault survivor. In 
an e-mail provided by her lawyers, Eramo wrote that the article 
falsely attributes to her statements she never made and “trivial- 
izes the complexities of providing trauma-informed support to 
survivors and the real difficulties inherent in balancing respect 
for the wishes of survivors while also providing for the safety of 
our communities.” 


IV. The Editing: T Wish Somebody 
Had Pushed Me Harder’ 


S EAN WOODS, ERDELY’S PRIMARY EDITOR, 

might have prevented the effective retraction of 
Jackie’s account by pressing his writer to close 
the gaps in her reporting. Investigative reporters 
working on difficult, emotive or contentious sto- 
ries often have blind spots. It is up to their editors 
to insist on more phone calls, more travel, more 
time, until the reporting is complete. Woods did not do enough. 

Rolling Stone editor and publisher Jann Wenner said he 
typically reads about half of the stories in each issue before pub- 
lication. He read a draft of Erdely ’s narrative and found Jack- 
ie’s case “extremely strong, powerful, provocative. ... I thought 
we had something really good there.” But Wenner leaves the de- 
tailed editing to managing editor Will Dana. Dana might have 
looked more deeply into the story drafts he read, spotted the re- 
porting gaps and insisted that they be fixed. He did not. “It’s on 
me,” Dana said. “I’m responsible.” 

Erdely said that as she was preparing to write her first draft, 
she talked with Woods about her failure to contact the three 
friends who spoke with Jackie on the night she said she was 
raped. “Sean advised me that for now we should just put this 
aside,” she said. “He actually suggested that I change their names 
for now.” Woods said he intended his decision to be temporary, 
pending further reporting and review. 

Erdely used pseudonyms in her first draft: “Randall,” “Cindy” 
and “Andrew.” She relied solely on Jackie’s information and wrote 
vividly about how the three friends had reacted after finding 
Jackie shaken and weeping in the first hours of September 29th: 

“The group looked at each other in a panic. . . . We have 
to get her to the hospital,’ Randall declared. The other 
two friends, however, weren’t convinced. Ts that such 
a good idea?’ countered Cindy. . . . ‘Her reputation will 
be shot for the next four years.’ . . . The three friends 
launched into a heated discussion about the social price 
of reporting Jackie’s rape, while Jackie stood behind 
them, mute in her bloody dress.” 

Erdely inserted a note in her draft, in bold type: “she says - 
all her POV” - to indicate to her editors that the dialogue had 
come only from Jackie. 

“In retrospect, I wish somebody had pushed me harder” about 
reaching out to the three for their versions, Erdely said. “I guess 
maybe I was surprised that nobody said, ‘Why haven’t you called 
them?”’ 

After he read the first draft. Woods recalled, “I asked Sa- 
brina to go reach” the three friends. “She said she couldn’t I 

did repeatedly ask, ‘Can we reach these people? Can we?’ And 
I was told no.” He accepted this because “I felt we had enough.” 

Woods said he ultimately approved pseudonyms because he 
didn’t want to embarrass the three students. “I wanted to pro- 
tect them,” he said. 

Dana said he did not remember talking with Woods or Erde- 
ly about the three friends at all. 

J had a faith’ 

It is not possible in journalism to reach every source a reporter 
or editor might wish. A solution is to be transparent with read- 
ers about what is known or unknown at the time of publication. 

Rolling Stone’s editors did not make clear to readers that 
Erdely and her editors did not know “Drew’s” true name, had 
not talked to him and had been unable to verify that he existed. 
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That was fundamental to readers’ understanding. In one draft 
of the story, Erdely did include a disclosure. She wrote that Jack- 
ie “refuses to divulge [Drew’s] full name to RS,” because she is 
“gripped by fears she can barely articulate.” Woods cut that pas- 
sage as he was editing. He “debated adding it back in” but ulti- 
mately chose not to. 

Woods also allowed the “shit show” quote from “Randall” into 
the story without making it clear that it had come from Jackie 
and that he had not been contacted. 

If anyone had raised doubts during the editing process about 
how verifiable Jackie’s narrative was, the story she told could 
have been summarized “in a paragraph deep in the story,” Dana 
said. As to the apparent gaps in reporting, attribution and ver- 
ification that had accumulated in the story’s drafts, Dana said, 
“I had a faith that as it went through the fact- checking that all 
this was going to be straightened out.” No such doubts came to 
his attention, he said. 

The fact-checker assigned to “A Rape on Campus” had 
been checking stories as a freelancer for about three years and 
had been on staff for one and a half years. She relied heavily 


including, and maybe especially, myself - can make grave er- 
rors in judgment.” 

Yet Rolling Stone’s senior editors are unanimous in the 
belief that the story’s failure does not require them to change 
their editorial systems. “It’s not like I think we need to overhaul 
our process, and I don’t think we need to necessarily institute a 
lot of new ways of doing things,” Dana said. “We just have to do 
what we’ve always done and just make sure we don’t make this 
mistake again.” McPherson said, “1 100 percent do not think that 
the policies that we have in place failed. I think decisions were 
made around those because of the subject matter.” 

Yet stronger policy and clearer staff understanding in at least 
three areas might well have prevented the magazine’s errors: 

Pseudonyms. Pseudonyms ask readers to trust that this is the 
only instance in which a publication is inventing details. Their 
use in this case was a crutch - it allowed the magazine to evade 
coming to terms with reporting gaps. Rolling Stone should 
consider banning pseudonyms or using them much more rarely. 

Checking Derogatory Information. Erdely and Woods 
made the fateful agreement not to check with the three friends. 


‘Erdely’s access to administrators 
at U\A was limited, in part because 
many were not permitted to speak 
with her, but also because she 
began to see them as adversaries.’ 


on Jackie, as Erdely had done. The checker did try to improve 
the story’s reporting and attribution of quotations concerning 
the three friends. She marked on a draft that Ryan - “Randall” 
under pseudonym - had not been interviewed, and that his “shit 
show” quote had originated with Jackie. “Put this on Jackie?” 
the checker wrote. “Any way we can confirm with him?” She said 
she talked about this problem of clarity with Woods and Erdely. 
“I pushed They came to the conclusion that they were com- 

fortable” with not making it clear to readers that they had never 
contacted Ryan. 

Coco McPherson, head of the fact-checking department, read 
the final draft. She said later that she had faith in everyone in- 
volved and didn’t see the need to raise any issues with the edi- 
tors. “These decisions not to reach out to these people were made 
by editors above my pay grade,” she said. 


V. Looking Forward 


HERE IS NO EVIDENCE IN ERDELY’S MATE- 

rials or from interviews with her subjects that 
she invented facts; the problem was that she 
relied on what Jackie told her without vetting 
its accuracy. 

“It’s been an extraordinarily painful and 
humbling experience,” Woods said. “I’ve 
learned that even the most trusted and experienced people - 


If the fact-checking department had understood that such a 
practice was unacceptable, the outcome would almost certain- 
ly have changed. 

Confronting Subjects With Details. When Erdely sought 
“comment,” she missed the opportunity to hear challenging, de- 
tailed rebuttals from Phi Kappa Psi or UVA before publication. 
If she and the fact- checker had understood that by policy they 
should routinely share the specific, derogatory details they pos- 
sessed with the subjects of their reporting. Rolling Stone 
might have veered in a different direction. 

Because questioning a victim’s account can be traumatic, 
counselors have cautioned journalists to allow survivors some 
control over their own stories. Yet problems arise when the terms 
of the compact between survivor and journalist are not spelled 
out. Kristen Lombardi, who spent a year and a half reporting 
the Center for Public Integrity’s series on campus sexual assault, 
said she made it explicit to the women she interviewed that the 
reporting process required her to obtain documents, collect ev- 
idence and talk to as many people involved in the case as pos- 
sible, including the accused. She prefaced her interviews by as- 
suring the women she believed them but that verification was in 
their best interests. If a woman was not ready for such a process, 
Lombardi said, she was prepared to walk away from the story. 

The responsibilities that universities have in preventing cam- 
pus sexual assault - and the standards of performance they 
should be held to - are important questions of public interest. 
Rolling Stone was right to take them on. The pattern of its 
failure draws a map of how to do better. O 
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How a band of hard-partying 
teenage wrestlers from Florida 
cashed in on an epidemic 
and built a multimillion-dollar 
OxyContin smuggling ring 


T 


HE GUTTED TEDDY BEARS WERE TOSSED 

everywhere, the slit carcasses and polyes- 
ter innards strewn on the floor and kitchen 
table along with tens of thousands of dol- 
lars in flfties and hundreds - stacks of notes 
being tallied in an automatic money coun- 
ter. On the table, there was a Glock .45, a 
Remington .308 sniper rifle, and scores of 
pharmaceutical vials containing thousands 
of opiate pills. ■ Standing at the threshold 
of a luxury condo in Tampa, Florida, Doug 
Dodd looked on in horror at the spectacle of a drug dealer’s den of 
inequity. Dodd was only 19, a student taking business courses at a 
local community college - when he wasn’t busy being a big-time 
narcotics trafficker - but he could see the obvious: His best friend 
was out of control. ■ “What the fuck are you doing?” Dodd shout- 
ed, pointing at one of their high school friends sitting at the table. 
“What’s he doing here?” Lance Barabas looked up in surprise 
from counting the money, clearly stoned out of his mind. This 
was bad, Dodd knew - very, very bad. It was the summer of 2008, 
and for the past year, every month Dodd and Barabas were ille- 
gally moving an average of 20,000 OxyContin and Roxicodone 



By 18, Doug Dodd (right) 
was supplying thousands 
of pills that his wrestling 
team buddy Lance Barabas 
(far right) sent across the 
country. “Minimum risk, 
maximum profit,” Dodd 
recalls. “It was so sweet.” 
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pills to a network of dealers spread across 
the country - Tennessee, Alaska, South 
Carolina, New York. The two kids and 
their crew were making millions of dol- 
lars, but the business was overwhelm- 
ing them. The teddy bears were how they 
transported cash, instructing their out- 
of-state dealers to cut open the bellies 
of the toys and stuff them with thou- 
sands of dollars and then ship them back 
to Florida by FedEx or UPS. The teddy- 
bear operation was supposed to be top se- 
cret, known only to their inner circle, but 
now an old high school buddy of theirs 
was sitting at the table watching Bar abas 
add up the money - incredibly risky and 
stupid exposure, Dodd believed. At that 
moment, Dodd was carrying thousands 
of oxycodone pills - more than enough 
for a 25 -year mandatory minimum sen- 
tence in Florida. But Barabas didn’t seem 
to care about security or rudimentary 
precautions. 

“You’re just being paranoid,” Bara- 
bas said, gesturing to their friend. “He’s 
all right.” 

“You’re going to get us busted,” Dodd 
said, clearly frustrated, dropping his load 


of pills and walking toward the door. 

Dodd was beginning to despair of his 
best friend - known as the Little Gen- 
eral for his short stature and Napoleon- 
ic tendencies. They’d wrestled together in 
high school for the Hudson Cobras, both 
bantam-size balls of muscle, with short 
hair gelled upward and a punkish atti- 
tude. They loved each other like brothers. 
But the Little General was getting more 
and more reckless. When they were out 
on business calls, he’d flash his Glock and 
threaten to kill anyone who crossed him. 
When they hit strip clubs, he’d dropped 
2,000 bucks buying everyone drinks and 

Contributing editor Guy Lawson’s 
new hook, “Arms and the Dudes,” based 
on his 2011 Rolling Stone story, will 
he released in June, and a movie version 
starring Jonah Hill and Miles Teller 
will hit sereens in 2016. 


lap dances to prove what a big-shot drug 
dealer he was. Crazy shit, Dodd thought - 
the kind of behavior that was destined to 
end with them in handcuffs. 

“We were both hooked on our product,” 
Dodd recalls today. “We were high all the 
time and making bad decisions. But I 
was afraid of getting busted. Not the Lit- 
tle General - he had to do things his way. 
There was no talking to him. He was bra- 
zen. He wanted to be the new Scarface - 
only the white-kid version.” 

The Little General’s behavior was in- 
creasingly erratic, like the day he walked 
into a car dealership in Tampa and bought 
a tricked-out red pickup - entirely in cash. 
The salesman looked on in disbelief as the 
kid peeled off $25,000 in fifties and hun- 
dreds, forming tidy stacks on the desk. 

“So you’re in a cash business?” the sales- 
man asked. “Y’all male strippers?” 

The Little General grinned. “Some- 
thing like that,” he said. 

On the way home, he told Dodd he 
wanted to get personalized plates for 
the truck saying oxy 80 s - the name of 
their favorite and most popular pill. Even 
though the friends had no visible means 


of supporting such an extravagant life- 
style, the Little General rented an up- 
scale loft in a fashionable district by the 
water. His neighbor was the head coach of 
the NFL’s Buccaneers. For his part, Dodd 
tried to deflect the attention of law en- 
forcement: He still lived with his grand- 
mother in a tiny house in a crime-ridden 
neighborhood called the Swamp. 

The Little General’s bachelor pad had 
floor-to -ceiling windows overlooking the 
water, and a marble bathroom. He rou- 
tinely threw Blow-style parties, circulat- 
ing cocaine on silver platters and gob- 
lets filled with pain pills to be crushed 
and snorted. He and Dodd invited doz- 
ens of sorority girls to their parties. The 
Little General would spread tens of thou- 
sands of dollars in fifties on his king-size 
bed and let the girls post selfles in their 
underwear swimming in cash, or holding 
one of his rifles. 


Evenings, Dodd and the Little General 
often sat on the balcony overlooking the 
trendy strip, getting drunk or stoned - 
usually both. Barabas used the time as an 
opportunity to have a little fun. 

“Lance had a laser sight on his AR-15 
rifle,” Dodd recalls. “He’d target people 
walking along the street. Couples would 
be minding their own business having a 
nice stroll, and suddenly a red dot would 
appear on their chest. Most of the time 
they didn’t know it. But a lot of times it 
would freak them out. Some people would 
scream - Lance loved that. They’d look 
up and search to see where the laser was 
coming from - Lance loved that too. And 
he was doing this when he knew perfectly 
well that he had $40,000 in cash and thou- 
sands of pills in his apartment if the police 
came knocking.” 

“Yes, I did point the laser at people,” 
Barabas allows in an e-mail from prison. 
“But the gun was never loaded. I was crazy, 
but I wasn’t stupid.” 

P RISONERS PITCH ME THEIR 

stories from time to time. But 
I’ve never before reported an ar- 
ticle based on the manuscript 
of a tale written by a convicted 
drug dealer and a major mort- 
gage fraud mastermind, both 
inmates in a federal facility in Florida. 
A while back, Doug Dodd and his prison 
writing partner, Matthew Cox, sent me a 
document titled “Oxy Rush: From High 
School Wrestlers to Oxycodone Kingpins,” 
asking if I might be interested in writ- 
ing about the story. Dodd was serving 80 
months for trafficking illegal prescription 
drugs and money laundering. Cox was 
doing 26 years for a massive fraud he’d 
committed by originating fake mortgages 
and stealing the proceeds. The hundred or 
so pages they’d written were printed in the 
form of prison-issue e-mails, with inmate 
numbers stamped at the top. 

I read the description of Dodd’s ad- 
ventures as a teenage drug dealer, and 
the story described a universe I didn’t 
know existed, the half-crazy swirl of a 
gang of high school wresting bud- 
dies who turned themselves into an 
extremely unlikely organized-crime enter- 
prise. There was a certain kind of charm to 
Dodd and his pals, even as they broke the 
law with abandon. Mostly I liked Dodd’s 
voice: He was a maniac, but he was also 
smart and observant. He was like a pill- 
pusher version of The Wolf of Wall Street, 
it seemed to me, or the mobster Henry Hill 
in GoodFellas: an insider whose descent 
into the chaos and collapse of a major 
criminal conspiracy offered a window into 
an amazing underworld. So I checked out 
Dodd’s tale - court records, DEA files, 
press clippings, interviews with two of his 
CO -conspirators. And the story lined up: 
What follows is his account. 


THE CREW WAS MOVING 20,000 
PILLS A MONTH GOT OF FLORIDA 
AND WAS GEHING SENT RACK 
TEDDY SEARS STOFFED WITH CASH. 
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“I was born in 1988, at the end of the 
Reagan era,” Dodd tells me via prison 
e-mail. “Growing up, virtually everyone 
around me was selling drugs or doing 
them. Family, friends, everybody was 
getting high or making money from it - 
or both. 

“I started smoking pot around 12,” Dodd 
says. “There was something about lighting 
a bowl and sucking in the smoke - the arti- 


( 1 ) Sullivan, Landon, Dodd 
and Lance (from left), 
2009. Dodd, who was 
first arrested for pot at 
13, became a wrestler in 
high school (2) before 
starting a cross-country 
drug-dealing ring ( 3 ). 


ficial sense of serenity. In the sixth grade, I 
thought it would be fun to smoke up on the 
school bus. I thought I was so cool pulling 
out my pipe - it never occurred to me that 
another student would rat me out. That 
time, the school called the police.” 

Taken to the Pasco County juve- 
nile holding center outside Tampa, the 
13-year-old Dodd was fingerprinted, and 
his mug shot was taken for the first time. 


The police called his father, who came to 
collect him with a heavy sigh. Dodd’s par- 
ents were divorced, and he knew his moth- 
er wouldn’t do much. But Dodd’s father 
admonished his son to make better choic- 
es in life. 

“It was hard to take advice from my fa- 
ther seriously, given the mistakes he’d 
made in his own life,” Dodd wrote. “He 
was constantly getting caught nailing the 
waitresses at the restaurants he managed 
- he found three wives that way. Between 
my father’s affinity for waitresses and my 
mother’s taste for cold beer, their marriage 
was always doomed.” 

Growing up poor in hardscrabble towns 
outside Tampa - working-class neighbor- 
hoods of trailer parks, muscle cars and 
fast-food joints - Dodd ran with a gang 
of older, tougher kids. With his parents 
working long hours, Dodd was left to fend 
for himself and dealt weed in high school 
to earn pocket money. He also worked 
nights as a fry cook at joints like Mike’s 
Dockside and Hooters. Which was how 
his drug-slinging venture really began - 
to be precise, on the evening of February 
10th, 2006. That night, Dodd finished a 
shift at his crappy seven-bucks -an -hour 
job. Exhausted by school, wrestling prac- 
tice, homework and then work, he got in 
his beater Honda Pre- 
lude and lit a blunt. As he 
drove home, Dodd forgot 
to turn on his headlights 
and was pulled over by a 
cop, who searched the car 
and found a bag with half 
an ounce of marijuana. 

“You’re going to end 
up in fucking prison!” 
Dodd recalls his mother 
screaming when he told 
her what had happened. 
“You little idiot.” 

Dodd didn’t like his 
mother much - she had 
a bad temper; he says she 
wrote a letter to the judge saying her son 
was out of control and she desperately 
needed help with him. Charged with pos- 
session, Dodd pleaded no contest and was 
sentenced to nine months probation. He 
was required to undergo drug treatment, 
and was subject to a curfew that meant he 
had to go straight home after school. The 
confinement was torture: He couldn’t hang 
out with his homeboys from the wres- 
tling team - the Little General, Pretty Boy, 
Sully. He couldn’t party. He couldn’t deal 
weed, so he had no money. 

Depressed, the 17-year-old Dodd start- 
ed spending afternoons with an older cous- 
in - a bodybuilder with a fondness for 
steroids and a hair-trigger temper who’d 
started to abuse prescription painkillers. 
Bored, Dodd began to pop the opiates too. 

“We spent our time watching Ultimate 
Fighting Championship getting fucked up 
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DUKES OF OXY 


on pain pills,” Dodd says. “My first time 
was actually Roxicodone, a milder opiate 
designed for breakthrough pain. It wasn’t 
a sensational high, like Ecstasy or acid. It 
gives you a chill, body-buzzed kind of feel- 
ing. Pretty soon I was snorting pills every 
day - they were stronger that way.” 

Like millions of American teenagers, 
Dodd had discovered the pleasures of an 
opioid developed in Germany in 1916 that 
had been turned into a multibillion-dollar 
industry in the United States as pharma- 
ceutical companies marketed a synthetic 
drug designed to treat chronic and severe 
pain - but that could be repurposed into 
a recreational high by crushing the pill to 
disable the time-release mechanism. Hill- 
billy heroin, as it was called, was pioneered 
in poor white communities in 
the Appalachian Mountains in 
the mid-Nineties. By the mid- 
dle of the 2000s, oxycodone was 
a national health crisis, as thou- 
sands of people died of overdos- 
es and millions became severe- 
ly addicted. 

The economics of pain pills 
were very different from other 
illegal substances. The supply 
chain ran throughout the phar- 
maceutical industry: Clinics 
known as pill mills handed out 
prescriptions to patients with 
little or no attempt to diagnose 
an underlying pain condition. 
Pharmacies gladly profited as 
they filled countless prescrip- 
tions, leading drug companies to 
manufacture far more medica- 
tion than was legitimately need- 
ed, in order to meet the demand. 

Nowhere was the epidem- 
ic more intense than in Flori- 
da, along the Redneck Riviera, 
where Dodd lived. Florida’s laws 
didn’t require the state to keep 
a database of prescriptions, so 
it was exceedingly easy for a pa- 
tient to see three, four, five, 10, 

20 different doctors. Physicians 
in Florida reportedly wrote 10 
times as many prescriptions for 
pain medication as every other state in the 
country combined. The statistic beggared 
belief. The only logical explanation for the 
vast disparity was that the medical-indus- 
trial complex in Florida was complicit in 
the epidemic. 

Law enforcement and legislation strug- 
gled to keep up with the burgeoning pill 
epidemic. The state’s response was to im- 
pose onerous mandatory minimum sen- 
tences for possessing or dealing the pills - 
even while the medical industry profited 
from the trade, hypocrisy that didn’t es- 
cape the notice of the teenage Dodd. 

His pill habit growing, Dodd began to 
consider the idea of selling the painkill- 
ers himself: Oxy and roxie were basically 


semi-legal, he figured, and they were defi- 
nitely abundant and popular. Dodd’s cous- 
in put him in touch with a potbellied biker 
willing to sell him a hundred 30 -milligram 
Roxicodones for $8 each. Three days later, 
Dodd had sold them all for $12 apiece, 
netting a quick $400. The working-class 
crowd he ran with was happy to buy as 
many as he could get, it seemed. 

As a pot dealer, Dodd had displayed a 
talent for sourcing a supply and maintain- 
ing discipline in his distribution, always 
prizing caution. He was half-Irish, half- 
Italian, with criminal histories on both 
sides of his family, so he’d been schooled 
in the risks involved in breaking the law. 
Moreover, his life of poverty had rendered 
him obsessed with making enough money 



he bought a pearl-white SUV. But the ac- 
cumulation of cash was worrying him, so 
Dodd says he turned to a close relative - 
a longtime gangster freshly out of pris- 
on after serving several years for dealing 
drugs - for guidance on managing money 
as a drug dealer. 

“Rule number two,” his gangster rela- 
tive said. “Don’t ever keep all your money 
in one place.” 

“You have rules for dealing drugs?” 
Dodd asked. 

“Rule number five: Never deal with any- 
one you don’t know.” 

“What’s number three?” 

“Never talk business on the phone.” 

“Rule 10?” 

“Don’t use guns, and don’t deal with peo- 
ple who do.” 

“Seven?” 

“Don’t ever keep your product 
at your house.” 

“Eight?” 

“Cease all contact with any- 
one under state or federal inves- 
tigation.” 

Dodd asked if he could have a 
copy of all these rules. 

“Rule number 20: Never write 
anything down.” 


Sullivan, Landon and Dodd (from left) were all housed 
in Coleman prison. “The biggest lesson I learned 
was simple,” says Dodd now. “Don’t sell oxys.” 


to escape the trailer parks in the Swamp. 
Encouraged by his early success, Dodd 
started to buy the pills from people with 
prescriptions for more than they needed. 

“It was too easy,” Dodd recalls. “One 
buddy connected me with a married cou- 
ple that had prescriptions. Another hooked 
me up with some folks he knew, plus there 
was a guy who I’d met at a drug rehab cen- 
ter who knew people with scripts. Before 
long I had 2,000 pills coming in every 
month. I was buying the pills for eight 
bucks and selling for 15 - or a 10 -pack for 
$120. I could make at least five grand in 
a month.” 

By the time his probation was over, 
Dodd had $50,000 sitting in a safe, and 


D odd had always 
been the poorest kid 
in his gang, a grim re- 
ality that had made 
him more than a little 
jealous of his friends. 
Lance Barabas - the 
Little General - and his older 
brother Landon, known as Pret- 
ty Boy because of his excessive 
vanity, were “redneck rich,” it 
seemed to Dodd: Their moth- 
er ran a homeless shelter called 
Holy Ground, and they lived in 
an upmarket double-wide trail- 
er out back. The Little General 
and Pretty Boy drove new pick- 
up trucks, and they always had 
pocket money and the comfort 
of knowing they could afford to 
go to college. The other mem- 
ber of their inner circle, Richard Sulli- 
van - Sully for short - was also well-to-do, 
at least compared to Dodd’s broken and 
broke family. 

“I had a chip on my shoulder,” Dodd tells 
me. “I wasn’t a spoiled little shit like my 
friends. I’d learned that you can’t rely on 
anyone else. I’d lived in some of the most 
disgusting places: trailers with holes in the 
roof, sinking floors and fleas all over. My 
attitude was to say Tuck it’ when I start- 
ed to deal pills - I was on my own, and I 
was going to live with no room for error. 
I figured I would deal pills long enough to 
make enough money to go to college and 
start a business, and then I’d be on my way, 
never looking back.” 
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Now flush with cash, Dodd would get 
together with his teenage buddies on the 
weekends. Theyd empty the furniture out 
of a trailer and turn it into a wrestling cage. 
A hundred high school students would 
whoop and holler and get drunk on “hunch 
punch” - flavored vodka, Everclear, Kool- 
Aid and cut-up fruit mixed in a 10 -gallon 
container - as they cheered on the wres- 
tlers pulling double-leg takedowns, body 
slams, rear-naked chokes. They’d light 
bonfires and drop Ecstasy and make out 
with cheerleaders until the cops rolled up. 

The Hudson Cobras weren’t a partic- 
ularly good wrestling squad, but there 
was a strong sense of team spirit - and at 
least among friends, an appetite for ille- 
gal substances. Both Dodd and the Little 
General wrestled at 125 pounds and were 
constant sparring partners, practicing 
bear hugs, headlocks, arm drags, every 
day after school. 

“Wrestling is the sport of all sports,” 
Dodd tells me. “It’s a warrior sport. Blood, 
sweat, tears - it’s got everything. You don’t 
rely on anyone else. I’ve always been self- 
reliant, I guess because I was left alone so 
much as a kid.” 

As an act of camaraderie, Dodd shared 
his stockpile of oxys and roxies with his 
buddies. The Little General loved the drug 
from the get-go - “from the rip,” in Dodd’s 
words. What began as pleasure became 
an addiction, and soon Lance Barabas 
couldn’t keep up with the cost of his bur- 
geoning habit. To help his friend finance 
his usage, Dodd fronted Barabas a hun- 
dred pills a week, so he could deal them 
and fund his habit with the profits. 

In the spring of 2007, Dodd graduat- 
ed high school with honors. He walked 
across the stage, searching the crowd for 
his mother’s face - she didn’t come - and 
waving to his wrestling buddies as they 
laughed and waved. 

“Of course, I was fucked up on rox- 
ies,” Dodd recalls. “Even though my mom 
wasn’t there, I felt great that day. I knew 
that we had a good thing going with 
the pills. I figured we were headed for 
the top.” 

Dodd was right - at least for a while. 
One afternoon during the summer of 
2007, Dodd and the Little General were 
at the beach in Clearwater, playing vol- 
leyball, listening to tunes, popping pills 
- 30mg roxies, or “blueberries,” as they 
called them because of the color of the tab- 
let. They’d set up a “personal party tent” on 
the beach to attract girls. The Little Gen- 
eral’s older brother Pretty Boy was back 
in town, on summer break, another Hud- 
son graduate, who’d won a scholarship to 
wrestle at Cumberland University in Ten- 
nessee. To get the party rolling, Dodd 
handed Pretty Boy a couple of compli- 
mentary blueberries. 

“You know these things go for a dollar 
a milligram up in Tennessee,” Pretty Boy 


said, snorting the pill. “That’s 30 bucks for 
one blueberry.” 

“You serious?” Dodd asked. 

“Dead serious.” 

Dodd and the Little General caught 
each other’s gaze, the same thought trav- 
eling through their minds. The money 
Pretty Boy was talking about in Tennes- 
see - 30 bucks for 30 milligrams of oxy- 
codone - was insane. 

“You think you could sell some of them 
blueberries up there?” the Little General 
asked his big brother. 

“Fuck yeah,” Pretty Boy said. “My buddy 
Justin will get rid of them for me.” 

Pretty Boy told them that there was 
huge demand for the pills - wrestlers, 
football players, students looking to get 


apiece, and sold by Landon for $18 apiece, 
resulted in a profit of $5,500. 

“I’ll split the profit with you,” Barabas 
whispered. 

In the parking lot after class, Dodd told 
the Little General that he’d get him the 
pills by nightfall. “But I ain’t driving them 
up to Tennessee,” Dodd said. 

“Don’t worry. I’m going to send them 
FedEx,” Barabas said. 

Dodd didn’t think that was a good idea: 
Electronic sniffers and X-ray scans mon- 
itored couriered packages for drugs, and 
they could easily be caught. But the Lit- 
tle General insisted - and when he want- 
ed something, he was unstoppable. Once 
Dodd amassed the pills, the pair went to 
a GNC store to prepare their shipment. 


"WE WERE EASILY CLEARING 40 
GRAND A MONTH,” DODD RECALLS. 
"THAT’S A LOT OF TEDDY REARS.” 



high. He said people from Tennessee 
drove down to Florida to get prescrip- 
tions because it was so much easier to 
persuade doctors there to write scripts - 
and because the state didn’t have a med- 
ication register, like Tennessee and most 
other states. 

The problem was so vast and well- 
known, Interstate 75 was commonly re- 
ferred to as the “Oxy Express.” 

“They love hillbilly heroin up there,” 
Pretty Boy told them. 

At the start of the fall semester, Dodd 
fronted Pretty Boy 200 blueberries when 
he went back to Tennessee. A few days 
later. Pretty Boy called to say he’d sold all 
of the pills for $4,000. This was big news: 
Dodd had purchased the drugs for $8, 
and Pretty Boy had sold them all in one 
shot for $20 each. They’d more than dou- 
bled their money in a matter of days. 

That fall, Dodd and Barabas were en- 
rolled in business-management courses 
at Pasco-Hernando Community College. 
One morning in class, as the professor re- 
viewed the syllabus for introductory eco- 
nomics, the Little General couldn’t stop 
talking about the potential to sell pain 
pills through his brother in Tennessee. 

“This is huge,” Barabas whispered to 
Dodd. “Have you done the numbers?” 

Dodd hushed his friend. He’d done the 
numbers. A shipment of 500 blueberries, 
purchased at a bulk-discount rate of $7 



They bought the makings of a care pack- 
age a mother might send a wrestler away 
at college: protein bars, vitamin supple- 
ments, muscle magazines. They emptied 
the vitamin bottles and stuffed them with 
500 roxie 30mgs and carefully resealed 
the plastic caps with clear glue. They sent 
the package by FedEx, following the track- 
ing number to its safe arrival at Pretty 
Boy’s PO box at college. 

The pills sold for 10 grand, says Dodd - 
all to Pretty Boy’s friend Justin. The next 
week. Pretty Boy said he wanted 1,000 
pills. Then he wanted 1,500. Then 2,000 
- and that was more than Dodd and the 
Little General could get. With all the cash 
coming in. Pretty Boy needed to figure a 
way to safely ship it down to Florida to 
fund more purchases. To hide the money. 
Pretty Boy went to Wal-Mart and bought 
a teddy bear. He took the bear home, re- 
moved the stuffing, and filled the innards 
with $10,000 in cash. The teddy bear ar- 
rived by FedEx the next day, followed by 
another and then another. 

“We were easily clearing 40 grand 
a month,” Dodd recalls. “That’s a lot of 
teddy bears.” 

The business model was pure genius, 
he believed. They were sending the pills to 
one person out of state, and all the legwork 
was being done in Tennessee. The biggest 
risk in dealing drugs always involved the 
number of people you had to interact with. 
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“Minimum risk, maximum profit,” 
Dodd recalls. “It was so sweet.” 

A s THEIR SUCCESSES MOUNT- 

ed, the Little General began to 
entertain the idea of putting to- 
gether a real organization. He 
wanted a group of associates 
to help them collect scripts, so 
they could ship more pills to 
Tennessee. The price difference between 
the two states - the arbitrage - was just 
too attractive not to exploit to the greatest 
extent possible. He talked openly about 
becoming a teenage kingpin with a net- 
work of dealers throughout the country. 

“We need a tight group,” Barabas said. 
“People we can trust. Guys like us.” 

Dodd didn’t share his friend’s grandiose 
ambitions. The pair were a study in oppo- 
sites: Dodd was careful, canny, acutely 
aware of the trouble they’d face if they were 
busted; Barabas was cocky, pig-headed, 
greedy. Dodd wanted to save a half million 
- enough for college and his first home, he 


reasoned - then get out of the game. 

“If it’s working, why would you quit?” 
Barabas asked, incredulous. 

“Everybody eventually gets caught,” 
Dodd said. “That’s one of my rules. 
Unless you have a reasonable goal 
and an exit strategy, you’re going to end 
up in prison.” 

“I don’t know about you, but I’m going to 
need way more than half a million bucks to 
quit,” Barabas said. 

“I don’t mind helping you get the pills,” 
Dodd said. “But I don’t want anything to 
do with the rest of that other stuff. That’s 
all on you.” 

The two came to an arrangement. Dodd 
became the Little General’s largest sup- 
plier, selling his ample surplus of pills at 
a handsome profit - but would not move 
the product across state lines. To laun- 
der their money, the pair bought a license 
to resell electronic cigarettes as well as a 
couple of vans to shuttle passengers to the 
airport. The Little General was soon run- 
ning a roaring business, shipping vitamin 


bottles stuffed with pills and receiving 
teddy bears crammed with cash in return. 

Their main connection in Tennessee was 
a college wrestler named Justin Knox, 
a well-to-do student who’d turned him- 
self into a five-eight, 200 -pound gnarl 
of muscle. 

In the winter of 2007, Dodd says Knox 
drove his new yellow Hummer down the 
Oxy Express to party with the Little Gen- 
eral and Dodd and to propose a new ini- 
tiative. As Dodd and the Little Gener- 
al snorted pain pills, Knox said he was 
happy with the business they were doing, 
but according to Dodd, he wanted to up 
the stakes. 

“Oxy is where the money’s at,” 
said Knox. “I can move 10,000 pills a 
month easy.” 

“We’ll figure something out,” the Little 
General said, nodding at Dodd as if they 
were in agreement. 

But getting the much stronger OxyCon- 
tin 80mg pills - or “big greens,” as they 
called them - proved to be much more 


difficult than the lower-dose Roxicodone. 
People with pain medication were willing 
to part with 15mg and 30mg roxie pills, 
but oxys were precious and hoarded. 

To solve the shortage issue, Dodd came 
up with an idea. They could “sponsor” 
people to get prescriptions; simply pay- 
ing for the medical process required to get 
a script was beyond the means of many 
of the poor white folks who constituted 
their supply chain. Instead of looking for 
people with an existing script, Dodd pro- 
posed that they generate their own pre- 
scriptions: They’d pay for the doctor visits, 
the MRIs and the drugs. In return, they’d 
sell exclusively to him at an agreed-up- 
on price of $6 for roxies and $20 for oxys. 

Dodd quickly recruited a handful of 
people to take to the local pill mills - 
medical practices with names like MD 
& More Clinic and Doctors ’R Us. Dodd 
called his growing group of patients “doc- 
tor shoppers.” He discovered that getting 
the scripts was comically easy: degenera- 
tive disks, herniated disks, lumbar lordo- 


sis, sciatica - there were myriad ways back 
pain could be monetized. 

“Some weeks I was able to get 5,000 
oxys and not have one problem,” Dodd re- 
calls. “The next week so many things would 
go wrong. I’d be lucky to get a couple of 
hundred roxies. Some of my doctor shop- 
pers were business-type people, but oth- 
ers were stone-cold junkies. They’d forget 
to show up for follow-up appointments, or 
their prescription would expire. Or they’d 
get so hooked on their pills they wouldn’t 
want to sell them. Or they’d go to rehab. Or 
get arrested.” 

One of the main distributors of the pills 
in Florida was Cardinal Health, a Fortune 
500 company that had a facility in Lake- 
land supplying more than 2,000 pharma- 
cies around the state. Churning out mil- 
lions of pain pills, they eventually caught 
notice of law enforcement when their pills 
found their way to what the DEA called 
“rogue” pharmacies. In November 2007, 
Cardinal was suspended from distribut- 
ing the opioids. 

Days after Cardinal’s suspension, Dodd 
and the Little General went to a pharma- 
cy to fill a prescription only to be told there 
were no drugs left: They’d run out. 

“Neither of us had ever heard of a drug- 
store running out of drugs,” Dodd recalls. 
“At first it seemed kind of funny.” But Dodd 
noticed a drastic change in his business. 
“Everything quintupled in price,” Dodd 
says. “Some local pharmacies stopped ac- 
cepting insurance because they were run- 
ning out of the pills, so they only served 
cash customers. We had a couple of dozen 
prescriptions and a good amount of cash, 
but it wasn’t enough to keep up with the 
demand.” 

Cardinal Health settled with the DEA in 
2008, paying a fine of $34 million with no 
criminal charges. But business had already 
gotten back to normal: The War on Drugs 
was raging in Mexico, but not for pain 
meds. Illicit prescription-pill use was big- 
ger than cocaine and heroin combined - 
and all of it surrounded by an air of corpo- 
rate respectability. Florida had grown into 
America’s own Colombia of pain meds. 

With supply humming again, the Lit- 
tle General continued to expand. Pretty 
Boy met someone from Alaska who men- 
tioned that prices for oxy and roxie were 
even higher there - as much as double. The 
Little General soon had another conduit 
to sell to, in Anchorage. For his UPS ship- 
ments to Alaska and Tennessee, the Lit- 
tle General used an alias: Lance Attaway. 
Scores of packages filled with vitamin bot- 
tles stuffed with pain pills were sent each 
month, and scores of teddy bears returned 
via courier. The operation was smooth, 
seemingly seamless. 

THERE WERE MANY RISKS TO PILL 

pushing, but the most pressing issue was 
how to transport the supply around Tampa 


ILLICIT PRESCRIPTION-PILL USE WAS 
RIGGER THAN COCAINE AND HEROIN 
COMRINEO-FLORIOAHAORECOME 
THECOLOMRIAOFPAINMEOS. 
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“OxyContin went from a 


without risking getting 
busted by a local cop in 
a traffic stop. The answer 
came in the spring of 
2008 from another ran- 
dom and dopey incident. On the after- 
noon of May 9th, Dodd was smoking a 
joint with a girlfriend when he was pulled 
over for a faulty brake light. The officer 
smelled the lingering pot and asked 
the pair if they were carrying any il- 
legal substances. They said no and 
agreed to be searched; Dodd was 
so stoned he forgot he had a bag of 
weed in his pocket. When the cop looked 
in the car, he also found a pillbox hid- 
den next to the passenger seat contain- 
ing nine Roxicodones and two and a half 
Xanax pills. 

After being told he’d face five years 
in prison, he says, Dodd hired an attor- 
ney, who was able to get the pill charge 
dropped, but he had to plead guilty for 
the pot. Dodd realized the only safe way to 
continue was to get his own prescription. 

“Lance and I decided we needed to get 
our own oxy scripts,” Dodd recalls. “It was 
a common tactic used by junkies, to avoid 
getting busted.” 

A friend showed the pair how to fake 
the MRI test: arch your back slightly, 
twist to apply pressure to your lower spine, 
and then hold the position while the ma- 
chine imaged the back. Dodd and the 
Little General had arrived at the cen- 
tral truth of the pain-pill epidemic: 


Back pain was difficult to 
properly diagnose, and 
the experience of pain 
was completely subjec- 
tive. If someone claimed 
to be suffering, there was really no way to 
prove they were lying - especially not if the 
MRI showed any evidence of abnormality. 

Dodd’s personal physician refused to 
assist in getting him a prescription for opi- 
ate pain medication, despite his extrav- 
agant tales about back pain from falling 
from a ladder and being involved in a car 
crash; the doctor said the drugs were too 
addictive and dangerous. But Dodd soon 
found a more compliant doctor. He then 
went to a radiology clinic and submitted 
to the hourlong MRI procedure. Sliding 
into the cramped, coffin-size space, Dodd 
arched and twisted his back, as he’d been 
instructed, but it was hard to maintain the 
position: He was actually in pain. 

But his suffering served a purpose: 
Dodd succeeded in fooling the machine. 
The Little General did the same. Their di- 
agnoses were identical: bulging disks. 

“We were stoked,” Dodd recalls. 

The next stop was a pill-mill medical 
practice. The doctor was older, pale, des- 
iccated. The exam took 30 seconds. Dodd 
had a script for 240 blueberries, and when 
he went back a few weeks later for a follow- 
up, he said he needed something stronger 
- specifically OxyContin. 

“Why didn’t you just say so?” the doctor 
said with a sigh. 


Dodd’s prescription, which was upped 
to include 120 oxys, along with 60 Trazo- 
done for sleep, enabled him to travel with a 
stash of meds without fear. The Little Gen- 
eral and Pretty Boy were likewise secure. 

“I can’t tell you how awesome it was to 
have my own script,” Dodd recalls. “It was 
only a week later that I was pulled over and 
the cops found my pills - but I could show 
them the prescription. So technically. I’d 
done nothing wrong.” 

D espite the safety precau- 
tions they were taking at home, 
moving product across the coun- 
try was becoming a riskier prop- 
osition. In the spring of 2008, 
two shipments from Lance At- 
taway - one for Alaska, one for 
Tennessee - vanished from UPS’s tracking 
system. According to an affidavit from a 
DEA agent, the packages contained rough- 
ly 250 pills. When Barabas called UPS, he 
was told they’d just disappeared. Then the 
manager called back and said the packages 
had been found. All Mr. Attaway needed to 
do was come in to sign some forms before 
they could be sent on to their destination. 

Dodd thought the call sounded fishy. 
When he and Barabas arrived at the UPS 
store, Dodd refused to go inside. 

“I’ll bet there’s a fucking narcotics squad 
in there waiting for you,” Dodd said. 
“Whatever, bro,” the Little General said. 
As he describes in his manuscript, Dodd 
scanned the parking lot \Cont. on 66~\ 


recreational drug to an 
all-consuming addiction,’ 
says Dodd. “It was 
destroying my life.” 
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being back in a family,” he says. “People are 
happy to see me. They know I’m going to 
be no trouble and I’m going to make them 
a lot of money.” (Roger Daltrey, as he often 
does, has a more traditional view: “The 
shows are a joy.”) 

The Who are billing this as their last 
major tour, an idea that Daltrey has repeat- 
ed in recent interviews. But Townshend 
can’t seem to stop himself from undermin- 
ing it a little. “I don’t want to badmouth 
[the tour’s promoters] AEG, because they 
gave us a load of money and they obviously 
want the tickets to sell,” he says. “But we’ve 
been in this place before. We must’ve done 
three fucking last farewell tours in our ca- 
reer. I don’t know what’s going to happen 
next.” He did take close to two hours, how- 
ever, to talk about the Who’s epic career, 
what fans can expect this time out and the 
future of his life in music. 


This is a long tour. What is motivating 
you at this stage? 

My first song that charted with the Who, 
“I Can’t Explain,” came out in December 
of 1964, but it didn’t get high in the charts 
until the beginning of 1965. That means 
this is the 50th anniversary of the band 
and for me as a songwriter. It feels to me 
like something that I couldn’t just let go 
by. Also, this isn’t just about me, and it’s 
not just about Roger. It was important to 
give some sense of the measure of the com- 
mitment, and I suppose the gratitude, that 
we feel to the fans. We’re still here, and so 
many people aren’t. 

This week in the U.K., they’re showing a 
documentary about [early Who managers] 
Kit Lambert and Chris Stamp, who are 
both dead. Keith Moon is gone, and John 
Entwistle went. Roger and I - although 
we’re feeling our age - have a great sense 
of delight in the fact that we’re still here, 
a kind of relief It’s possible that I feel a bit 
less sanguine about my health than Roger 
does. I’m very healthy, but I have to know 
that if I jump off a high wall I’m going to 
break my ankle. 

In what sense does Roger have a differ- 
ent take? 

I think Roger does have a tremen- 
dous sense of concern that he has been 
seen to be a youthful, good-looking, well- 
preserved man, and as he gets older, the 
way he feels about that is in question. But 
that is very much in his head. At rehears- 
al the day before yesterday, we listened to 
a recording of his performance of “Love, 
Reign O’er Me” in Liverpool, and it’s just 
fantastic. He’s singing so brilliantly. 

On this tour, you’re playing songs like 
'Tietures of Lily,” “So Sad About Us” and 
“A Quiek One,” whieh you’ve left untouehed 
for years. What drew you haek to them? 

If it were my doing, I would have prob- 
ably left them untouched. Roger’s been 


Assoeiate editor AiiiTiY Greene wrote 
about Bill Withers inMareh. 


keen to dig into the band’s early career. 
The reason that those tracks may have 
fallen by the wayside is because they’re 
very backing-vocal-heavy. That was stuff 
that we used to do in the studio, and when 
we lost John Entwis tie’s high voice, we 
kind of dropped it. But in the past few 
years, Roger’s put a band together and 
done a lot of work on backing vocals, and 
we’re using a musical director. 

I realized that actually having the back- 
ing vocals was like having an instrument 
that had been missing for many years. The 
Who were so stripped down in their hal- 
cyon years. In the Live at Leeds period, 
which was probably our performing peak, 
it was just three instrumentalists and a vo- 
calist. I’m not crazy about “A Quick One,” 
but Roger seems to thrive on it. 

You’re also playing “Slip Kid” again, 
whieh sounds amazing. 

It’s one of those songs 
I thought I would hate 
playing because it’s tricky, 
but I’ve been really enjoy- 
ing it. It feels very new. 

You could put it into the 
voice of some young Is- 
lamic student who de- 
cides to go fight in Syria 
and ends up in ISIS being 
forced to chop people’s 
heads off, and it would fit. 

While were on the sub- 
jeet, when you look at ISIS 
and Boko Haram - and 
even what Putin has been 
up to, to some extent - do 
you worry about the state 
of the planet? 

Not as long as we re- 
member. [^Laughs'] You 
know, I am not going to 
get fucking accused of 
being a neocon by Arian- 
na Huffington again, that 
dimwitted woman. [_Edi- 
tor’s note: Huffington her- 
self didn’t eall Townshend 
a “neoeon”; he was de- 
seribed as that in a 2012 
pieee on the Huffington 
Post^ But I do think it’s 
very important that we 
keep our ammunition 
ready. I do feel there is 
nothing to worry about as long as we’re 
willing to protect ourselves. 

Had America not interceded in World 
War II, Germany would have taken over 
the whole of Europe. I think the most im- 
portant thing is that we remember that. 
But also remember that we don’t need 
to act until this shit comes to our door. 
When that happens, whether it comes 
to our door in a Charlie Hebdo scenar- 
io or in a 9/11 scenario, we need to keep 
calm and to honor our own sense of val- 
ues and justice and law and the way that 
we want to live. 


Are you able to understand why a young 
person in Ameriea or the U.K. would go 
join ISIS? 

I’m not particularly politically well- 
grounded, but from 1967 to the mid-Sev- 
enties, I was following Meher Baba and 
also considering joining a Sufi order. It’s 
not exactly Islam, but it’s very close. I kind 
of understand what they mean when they 
talk about what jihad is, but I don’t see 
how it helps anybody. I don’t see how it 
helps the people in the countries in which 
they live. They’re getting to a point where 
the so-called caliphate will be run by a 
bunch of bullies, basically. But then. I’ve 
seen this before - in my lifetime, I grew up 
with bullies at school, I grew up with bul- 
lies in the Sea Scouts, I grew up with bul- 
lies in my band! 

Baek to the tour. You say that you enjoy 
the tour routine and being 
with old friends more 
than you enjoy playing 
onstage. Is that really 
true? 

I always feel very sad 
when I say this because I 
think I’m unusual in this 
respect. People don’t real- 
ly believe me. But I don’t 
enjoy performing. I don’t 
feel uplifted on the stage. 
I rarely have moments 
these days onstage when 
I go into what jazz mu- 
sicians call “the zone.” I 
rarely lose myself on the 
stage. But I kind of grew 
up backstage with my 
dad’s band, and so that’s 
always felt familiar. Most 
of all, it’s felt safe to me. 

You said about 10 years 
ago that you do these 
tours as a favor to Roger 
Daltrey. Is that still a fair 
statement? 

It’s probably the other 
way around now. When 
I went back to work with 
the Who regularly in 
the late 1990s, it was to 
help John Entwistle with 
money problems. Roger 
was the one who came 
to see me, and who said, 
“Listen, I can’t see any other way that John 
can get himself out of this hole he’s in. He 
spent too much money, he’s got no earning 
power outside of the Who. If you’re really 
the friend that you say you are - you always 
talk about how John’s your most important 
friend, that you were in a band together 
when you were in school - you should fuck- 
ing help him.” 

I said, “C’mon, Roger, this is also about 
you.” And he said, “Yeah, I’d be happy to do 
it too, but that’s not why I’m here.” And so 
I agreed, and in a sense that’s really where 
this second phase of the Who began, and 



THE WHO 
WERE A 
TERRIFYING 
BAND TO BE 
A PART OF 
FOR OUR 
CHILDREN 
AND OUR 
FAMILIES. 
WHEN YOU 
LOOK BACK 
AT THE 
STORY, IT 
WAS AWFUL 
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(1) Entwistle, Moon, 
Daltrey, Townshend 
in 1967. (2) In 1979: 
“We had a hard ride. 
If you look at images 
of me then, I’m 
fucking angry all the 
time.” (3) With 
Daltrey in 2004. 

“We found a way 
to work together 
[without Entwistle].” 


I don’t write to get feedback. I don’t partic- 
ularly write to feel that I’m contributing. 

I haven’t done a new solo piece for a real- 
ly long time. If I did, I think I would want 
it to be something that really addressed ev- 
erything that’s going on in the world at the 
moment. I’m old enough and wise enough 
and stupid enough and have done enough 
dangerous shit to say pretty much what- 
ever I like. It won’t be popular, but nobody 
can hurt me now, really. When it comes to 
doing that work, I have to live with it for a 
while. I’ve written a couple in the last five 
or six years. I don’t know whether I want 
to put an album out right now. 

Some fans are getting a little frustrated. 
There has been one Who studio album 
in the past 33 years, and your last solo 
album was 22 years ago. 

It’s really hard for me to talk to a jour- 
nalist and be reminded there are peo- 
ple out there who are counting years and 
going, “The Who 
haven’t done this 
for so many years, 
and Pete hasn’t put 
out any songs in so 
many years.” For 
30 years I had been 
working flat fuck- 
ing out, until maybe 
the last two or three 
years, when I’ve 
given myself per- 
mission to take a 
holiday that’s lon- 
ger than a couple 
of weeks. My fam- 
ily, my friends, my 
business partners, 
people that are in- 
volved with me in 
theater work and everything else will tell 
you my life is packed. I’m happy with that. 

Do you ever think about touring solo? 
Your solo aeoustie shows are terrifie. 

Again, it’s something that I’m really 
good at. I don’t know. The Who was a ter- 
rifying band to be a part of for our chil- 
dren and for our family. It was terrifying. 
When you look back at the story, the stuff 
that surrounded us, it was fucking awful. 

In terms of the death and destruetion 
you left in your wake? 

Yeah. Prior to Quadrophenia and [man- 
ager] Bill Curbishley’s arrival, there was 
such chaos. The price that we all paid was 
incredibly high, and for me, when I look 
at touring now, whether it’s with the Who 
or on my own - we had a hard ride. That’s 
why I left the band in ’82. When Keith 
died, I tried to continue for a while. If you 
look at images and film of me onstage in 
1978 and 1979, I’m fucking angry all the 
time. I’m stomping about. I’m sneering. 
I’m playing guitar solos in which I only 
play one note for 15 minutes. It’s punky 
and it’s cynical and it’s tough to see. 

I’m in a better place now. But what I 
was going to say was: If I {Cont. on 65] 


it’s been rolling along ever since. It kind of 
gives people who don’t know the real his- 
tory the impression that we’ve been going 
all along. But in 1982, I quit the band at 
the end of a tour. I went to go work at 
a publishing house in London for eight 
years. I made a few solo recordings, but I 
was really leading another kind of life. So 
when I came back to this, it was really for 
Roger, for John, and then I realized, as I’ve 
just said, in a sense for the greater good. 

I don’t want to sound patronizing. I’m 
going to make a load of money on this tour. 
What I do with it is my affair. But with re- 
spect to the Who, there’s no question that 
when I do this, it makes a lot of people 
happy, and that’s where I look for my ful- 
fillment. Doing a job that I find easy, that I 
seem to do very well, despite my age, comes 
back to me. I occasionally catch fire, and 
people like it. 

How often do you work on new songs 
these days? 

Every day. I just don’t do what Dylan 
does. I don’t drag myself around the world, 
and I don’t put out an album every six 
weeks [laughs]. But I’ve got loads of songs. 
I’m working on a big project at the mo- 


ment, which might be half rock opera, 
half art installation. I don’t know where 
it’s going to go. I’m going to start with a 
book. I don’t want to talk too much about 
that now. 

I’m also working on old songs, going 
right from the beginning. I missed a few 
songs at the very beginning - gave tapes 
to producers to listen to and never got 
them back. But from “My Generation” on- 
wards, I’ve got tapes of every single song 
I ever wrote, and the supporting paper- 
work. Sometimes they’re silly little scraps 
and sometimes quite more. It’s interest- 
ing to go back. But I’m always working on 
new stuff as well, so I don’t have that feel- 
ing that I’m always luxuriating in the past. 

What happens to the new songs? Are 
they just sitting on hard drives in your 
house? 

They’re mostly at a home studio. I re- 
member somebody saying, “The terrible 
thing about magnetic data is, of course, all 
you need is a big enough magnetron bomb 
and it would erase everything that we have 
stored” [laughs]. So I started to put stuff 
on paper. I don’t really give a shit whether 
it’s out there or it’s being heard. You know. 
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hree days before the premiere at the 
Sundance Film Festival in January, Courtney Love, 
the widow of Nirvana singer-guitarist Kurt Cobain' 
and Frances Bean Cobain, the couples only child’ 
watched the final cut oiKurt Cohain: Montage o/ 
Heck m a private screening room in Burbank, Cali- 
fornia. Brett Morgen, who wrote, directed and pro- 
duced the documentary, was also present, 'll It was 

M , fzs occasion. Frances, 22, had already seen 

Montage ofHech, she is an executive producer. Her mother - who set 
the project in motion eight years ago but had no role in 
Its production - had not. Frances says Love “asked me 
to see it with her, because she had been putting it off for cE in 
months and months.” In the screening room, the two 
sat together on a sofa - Frances in her mothers lap <|l been\hif 
Love, 50, had first approached Morgen about a Kurt Suo 
documentary m 2007, 13 years after the Nirvana lead 


present the 
man.” 
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KURT CoMlN 



er took his own life in April 1994 at his 
home in Seattle. Love, a big fan of Mor- 
gen’s 2002 documentary The Kid Stays 
in the Pieture, offered him unrestricted 
access to the storage facility housing 
Kurt’s archive of artwork, journals and 
private recordings. 

But production stalled as Love fought 
what she now calls “a tsunami of finan- 
cial and legal insanity.” In 2010, Fran- 
ces - who was 20 months old when Kurt 
died - turned 18. That year, in a confiden- 
tial agreement with Love, Frances became 
more involved in the management of her 
father’s estate. That soon included joining 
Morgen in the resurrection of his docu- 
mentary. Love was eventually interviewed 
by Morgen for Montage ofHeek but had no 
editorial or consulting voice. 

Love and Frances’ volatile relationship 
- complicated by unresolved grief, ten- 
sions with Kurt’s family. Love’s struggles 
with drugs and her roller-coaster career 
in music and films - has spilled, at times, 
into gossip columns and courtrooms. 
Frances says now that she and Love “have 
resolved a lot of our issues. I grew up. And 
she grew up too.” But Love remembers 
that day in the screening room as “real- 
ly intense. We were kind of spooning on 
this big couch. And we were both crying.” 

At two hours and 12 minutes. Montage 
ofHeek, which premieres on HBO on May 
4th, is a visceral, breakneck account of 
Kurt’s 27 years - his chaotic adolescence, 
rocket-force fame, heroin addiction and 
descent into hopelessness - mostly in his 
own art and words: song demos and audio 
experiments (the film is named after a fa- 
mous 1988 cassette collage); animated 
treatments of Kurt’s drawings and journal 
confessions; taped recollections and inter- 
views, such as my October 1993 encoun- 
ter with him for a Rolling Stone cover 
story. (I was not paid for its use.) There are 
family movies from Kurt’s childhood, rare 
stage footage of Nirvana and acute reflec- 
tions from a small circle of intimates, in- 
cluding his divorced parents, Don Cobain 
and Wendy O’Connor. 

Frances enters the film in the last half 
hour, as an infant and toddler. In one 
home video, she is happily splashing in a 
bathtub with Kurt. In a later sequence, 
Frances is perched on his lap, getting a 
haircut. She cries; Kurt looks worn and 
dazed, barely able to keep his eyes open. 
There is a prominent sore on his forehead. 
“I’m not on drugs. I’m tired,” he protests in 
a drowsy whine. The lie in that sentence is 
chilling. So is the truth. 

“My mother held me, cried on me and 
just said, I’m so sorry. I’m so sorry. I’m so 
sorry,”’ Frances says, recalling that day 

Senior writer T> AY Fricke wrote 
about the Foo Fighters in November. 


in Burbank, as they watched the haircut 
scene. “Just kept saying it over and over. 
But then she said, ‘Do you realize how 
much your father loved you?’ And I said, 
‘Yeah, I do.’” 

“Kurt did love her,” Love says again 
when we speak. “The film shows that. But 
after the Rome thing” - Kurt’s failed sui- 
cide attempt on pills in March 1994, dur- 
ing Nirvana’s final tour - “it was like a 
light went out.” 

Love and Frances attended the Sun- 
dance premiere of Montage ofHeek with 
O’Connor, Kurt’s younger sister Kim and 
Nirvana bassist Krist Novoselic, all of 
whom are interviewed in the movie. Fran- 
ces did not sit through the showing. “I 
didn’t want people to watch me cry watch- 
ing the film,” she says. But that private 
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viewing with Love “was one of those ten- 
der, rare moments I had with my mom.” 

Frances also confided something to 
Morgen after the screening: “Frances said 
it was the first time her mom had apolo- 
gized for anything relating to her youth.” 


F rances is a compact bun- 
dle of eager, effervescent wel- 
come as she opens the front 
door of her Los Angeles home, 
on a quiet street rising into the 
Hollywood Hills. Before drop- 
ping onto a living-room sofa, 
lighting the first in a chain of cigarettes 
and jumping into her first major inter- 
view - the only one she is giving on be- 
half of Montage ofHeek - Frances rush- 
es to the kitchen to make me some coffee, 
then returns, sheepishly admitting she 
couldn’t find a proper sugar bowl. She has 
put the sugar in a red shot glass with a 
plastic spoon. 

At five feet five and 103 pounds, Fran- 
ces has, she says, “my dad’s frame, but man 
shoulders from my mom.” She has broad. 


attractive features iced with wide, pene- 
trating blue-green eyes - a striking blend 
of her parents’ looks. Frances has added 
her own gothic strokes and punk atti- 
tude to that mix: maroon lipstick and long 
black hair that falls past her shoulders, 
a black T-shirt with Mao Zedong on the 
front, and a pendant that reads it’s not 

ROCKET SCIENCE. 

That extends to the living-room decor. 
Currently taking college-level courses in 
philosophy and drawing, Frances is a vi- 
sual artist - she has exhibited her work in 
L.A. - with a fondness for horror movies, 
“good at distortion, making things creepy,” 
as she puts it. An enormous model of the 
head of H.R. Giger’s monster in Alien is on 
top of a piano, and a full-size human skele- 
ton sits on the bench, looking ready to play. 
A Spice Girls doll set, still in its shrink- 
wrap, leans against a wall next to a framed 
piece of art by Charles Manson. (When 
Frances originally walked through this 
house, looking to buy, she had a strange 
find: The previous family, she says, “had 
kids. And in one of the rooms was a Kurt 
figurine.” She moved in anyway.) 

“Here is the thing that’s interesting 
about me and this film,” Frances says. “I’m 
the only person on Earth who is emotion- 
ally invested in the film but can watch it 
like an audience member. I have no mem- 
ory of Kurt. So I can be analytical. I could 
tell Brett what I liked, what I didn’t, what 
I thought was beautiful - but also recog- 
nize, ‘Oh, that’s me on the screen.’ 

“What really surprised me,” she goes on, 
“was watching my parents’ love story. Be- 
cause they were so close to my age now.” 
Kurt was 22 when he first met Love, in 
1990. She was 25, in the band Hole and a 
child of divorced parents. They married 
in February 1992; Frances was born that 
year, on August 18th. 

“It was like friends falling in love - 1 did 
not expect that,” Frances admits. “I always 
knew their relationship was toxic,” refer- 
ring to the couple’s early bond over drugs. 
“And I don’t promote having a fix-it baby, 
which is what I was - to fix their problems. 
But I know from the video footage and let- 
ters that I have that Kurt wrote me, from 
my mom’s interpretations and my grand- 
mom’s experiences - my dad did love me.” 

“You feel you were a fix-it baby?” Mor- 
gen, who is sitting nearby, asks in surprise. 

“In the sense that their own families 
were so chaotic,” Frances replies, “that 
they wanted to create their own family 
as soon as possible: ‘If we create our own 
family, it will be nothing like our families 
were.’” Frances stubs out one cigarette and 
lights another. “It ended up being a million 
more times chaotic.” 

In nearly three hours of conversation, 
as the late afternoon sunshine coming 
through a sliding-glass patio door fades to 
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(1) Cobain with baby Frances in Milwaukee, 1993. “Kurt did love 
[Frances],” says Love. “But after the Rome thing” - his March 
1994 suicide attempt - “it was like a light went out.” ( 2 ) Love 
and Frances in 2005. ( 3 ) Kurt in 1993. ( 4 ) Bleach-era Nirvana: 
Novoselic, Kurt and Chad Channing, in 1990. ( 5 ) Kurt, age 15. 
(6) With Love, circa 1992. “What surprised me [in the movie] 
was my parents’ love story,” says Frances. 
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gray, Frances talks about Kurt at length 
and on the record for the first time, with 
dizzying energy, in a deep, slightly grainy 
voice that inevitably recalls Kurt’s on my 
1993 cassettes. Frances drops frequent 
f-bombs for colorful emphasis. There are 
moments, too, of still-girlish delight and 
curiosity. When I tell Frances that she 
and I have met before - Frances was one 
year old, charming the Nirvana entou- 
rage backstage in Chicago before my in- 
terview with Kurt - she smiles and laughs. 
“Nice to meet you again!” she says brightly. 
Later, Morgen mentions to Frances that I 
am recording her on the same tape record- 
er I used that night in 1993. “That’s awe- 
some,” Frances says, grabbing her cell- 
phone. “Can I take a picture of that?” 

Morgen recalls his first meeting with 
Frances about Montage of Heck, short- 
ly before he restarted production in 2013. 
The director had a deal with HBO for a 
Kurt Cobain film. “I go to her house,” Mor- 
gen says, “figuring I’m going to explain 
what I’m doing. I didn’t realize she could 
kill the project, which later I found out she 
could. We sit down in her breakfast nook, 
and before I can say anything, she pre- 
sented me with her take on what a film on 
Kurt should be.” 

Frances, Morgen continues, “wanted a 
film that dealt with Kurt as an artist and 
was honest. She said, ‘For 20 years, my dad 
has been like Santa Claus, 
this mythical figure. Peo- 
ple come up to me and say, 

“Your dad’s so cool.” And I 
don’t know him. I want to 
present Kurt the man.’” 

Morgen was relieved. 

“When she was done,” he 
says, “I told her, ‘You just 
pitched me my movie.’” 

They shook hands. Then 
Frances told Morgen some- 
thing else. “She said, ‘I just 
shook your hand, and al- 
ready I know you better 
than I knew my father.’” 

Love says Frances, as a 
child, did not ask a lot of 
questions about Kurt - 
what he was like and how 
he acted. “More later,” Love 
goes on, “like, ‘What kind of habits do I 
have that are like my dad’s? What do you 
mean, I bite my nails like my dad?”’ Fran- 
ces says that Montage of Heck is the first 
time she has seen Kurt’s life “collectively, 
chronologically.” For years, especially as a 
teenager, she learned about Kurt in odd, 
intimate fiashes. 

She recalls a trip to Aberdeen, Wash- 
ington - the logging town where Kurt 
was born - and visiting the old Cobain- 
family house with her grandmother. At 
one point, in Kurt’s bedroom, O’Connor 
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ROLUNfi STDirS UST 
VISIT WITH KOfff 

Kurt Cohain called David Fricke directly to set up the singer's 
last RS interview. Some of the exchanges in their early -morning 
conversation - for one, when Cohain called Nirvana's '‘I Hate My- 
self and I Want to Die” a ‘joke” - became haunting six months 
later, when he took his own life. But on this night he was upbeat. 


A SHIRTLESS, DISHEVELED KURT COBAIN PAUSES ON 
the backstage stairway leading to Nirvana’s dressing room 
at the Aragon Ballroom in Chicago, offers a visitor a sip of 
his apres-gig tea, and says in a deadpan voice, “I’m really 
glad you could make it for the shittiest show on the tour.” 
He’s right. Tonight’s concert - a week into the band’s first 
U.S. tour in two years - is a real stinker. The venue’s cavernous sound 
turns songs like “Territorial Pissings” into riff pudding, and Cobain is 
bedeviled all night by guitar- and vocal-monitor problems. There are 
moments of prickly brilliance, but there is no “Smells Like Teen Spir- 
it,” and when the house lights go up, so does a loud chorus of boos. 

According to the Cobain press myth - “pissy, 
complaining, freaked-out schizophrenic,” as he 
puts it - the 26-year-old singer and guitarist 
should have fired the soundman, canceled this 
interview and gone back to his hotel room to 
sulk. Instead, he spends his wind-down time 
backstage doting on his daughter, the one-year- 
old Frances Bean Cobain, a petite blond beauty 
who barrels around the room with a smile for 
everyone in her path. Later, back at the hotel, 
armed with nothing stronger than a pack of 
cigarettes and two minibar bottles of Evian, 
Cobain is in a thoughtful, discursive mood, tak- 
ing pains to explain that success doesn’t really 
suck - not as much as it used to, anyway. 

“It was so fast and explosive,” he says in a 
sleepy, gravelly voice of his crisis of confidence 
following the success of Nevermind. “I didn’t 
know how to deal with it. If there was a Rock 
Star 101 course, I would have liked to take it. It might have helped me. 

“I still see stuff, descriptions of rock stars in some magazine - ‘Sting, 
the environmental guy,’ and ‘Kurt Cobain, the whiny, complaining 
neurotic, bitchy guy who hates everything, hates rock stardom, hates 
his life.’ And I’ve never been happier in my life. Especially within the 
last week, because the shows have been going so well - except for to- 
night. I’m a much happier guy than a lot of people think I am.” 
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From “Success Doesn’t Suck,”R*S 674, January 27th, 1994 
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lifted up a floorboard where her son used 
to stash his weed. Frances was startled to 
see, on one wall, an Iron Maiden logo that 
Kurt had drawn when he was 15; she had 
recently defaced her bathroom door at 
home in California with the same graffi- 
ti. “Genetics,” she says, rolling her eyes, “is 
fucking weird.” 

Kurt’s mother and sister and Novosel- 
ic declined to speak about Montage of 
Heck for this story. Love isn’t sure she can 
watch it again. “It made me really raw,” 
she claims. “It’s like opening up a stab.” 
But the fllm. Love notes, “gives me a little 
more peace with my daughter.” 

And she does see a change in 
Frances’ relationship with her 
father’s memory. 

That process actually began 
soon after Morgen and Frances 
shook hands, when the director 
accompanied her to the storage 
facility to look through Kurt’s 
archive. Frances had been there 
once before - “a weird experi- 
ence,” she groans, involving law- 
yers and inventory. This time, 
with Morgen, she opened boxes 
and, in particular, a guitar case 
“fllled with his art supplies. He 
had this paintbrush - this pink 
thing that looked like the kind 
you’d get with a Barbie paint kit 
- and dried-out oils. 

“It smelled like he smelled,” 
she recalls. “I had this teddy 
bear, and it smells like him. So I 
do know his smell. Holding that 
brush - he became humanized 
to me. He actually painted with 
this and touched it.” 

“Oh, oh,” Love says, with deep 
sighs, when she hears Frances’ 
story. “I didn’t know that. She 
didn’t tell me.” 

ANT TO HEAR SOME 
Stuff?” 

Morgen sits at a table 
in his sparsely furnished 
office in Los Angeles, 
facing a pair of comput- 
er screens loaded with 
MP3s, where he is compiling a soundtrack 
album for Montage of Heck. The record 
will not have any Nirvana tracks. It will 
be drawn from the massive collection of 
home demos, songwriting tapes and sonic 
bricolage that Morgen used as the primary 
source for Kurt’s voice in the fllm. 

Scrolling through his computer. Mor- 
gen plays a few raw, nutty, delightful and 
foreboding performances - “all Kurt sing- 
ing at his place,” the director says. There 
is a full, anguished rendition of the Bea- 
tles’ “And I Love Her,” heard in part in the 
movie during scenes of Kurt and Love at 


home, kissing. An original piece, provi- 
sionally titled “Rehash,” is a Black Sab- 
bath-like guitar riff with a shredded- 
falsetto vocal; Kurt shouts “solo, solo” and 
“chorus, chorus” in the unfinished bits. A 
charming acoustic-guitar instrumental is 



Director Morgen and Frances went together 
to a facility to look through ephemera like this 
collection of Kurt’s art supplies (below) and 
pages of notes and drawings. 


suddenly disrupted by a barrage of weird 
mouth noises. “This is how he assembled 
things - one long series,” Morgen says, 
“stopping, starting, stopping again, start- 
ing something new.” 

On one trip into Kurt’s archive. Mor- 
gen found a box just labeled “Cassette.” In- 
side were 108 tapes, more than 200 hours 
of audio, including Kurt’s original hand- 
labeled copy of “Montage of Heck.” “That 
stuff would be invaluable in getting to an 
unflltered Kurt,” Morgen says. In one sec- 
tion of the movie, animated like a graph- 
ic novel, Kurt describes in a startlingly 
neutral voice his first attempt at suicide - 
when he was in high school. 

“When I got to that tape, I hadn’t got- 
ten to the journals yet,” Morgen explains. 
He eventually found Kurt’s entry on that 
failed try. “He wrote the story, then went 
to his microphone and recorded it - stop. 


do a retake.” The shock. Morgen suggests, 
is “not that he discusses suicide.” It is the 
reason Kurt left on that tape for the at- 
tempt: “I couldn’t handle the ridicule.” 

Morgen was born in 1968, a year after 
Kurt, and grew up in the Los Angeles 
area. As a boy, like Kurt, Morgen endured 
the pain of divorce; his parents separated 
when he was nine. “I related to Kurt’s ex- 
perience at home immensely,” Morgen ad- 
mits. He also saw Nirvana live in 1990, at 
Hampshire College in Massachusetts, and 
in 1993, at the Forum in L.A. 

“Brett is very fastidious, pores through 
the most minute details,” 
says Stefan Nadelman, who 
animated Kurt’s drawings 
and journals for Montage of 
Heck. “I’ve never seen any- 
one pay this much attention 
to detail.” Nadelman also says 
Morgen never relayed any 
comments or criticism of his 
work from Frances, Kurt’s 
family or HBO. “He didn’t 
show them any of the ani- 
mation until he approved it. 
And once he approved it, there 
were no changes.” 

Morgen was in production 
when, at Christmas 2013, he 
got a holiday text message 
from Love with best wishes 
and a question: “How’s the fllm 
going?” Morgen replied with a 
single sentence: “At this point. 
I’m making the fllm for Fran- 
ces.” Frances, in turn, assured 
Morgen access and indepen- 
dence. “My role, I thought, was 
to go see the film,” she says, 
“when it was done.” 

But Frances’ association 
was vital in other ways, such 
as the hunting and gathering 
of rare photographs and in- 
terviews. “One of the challenges,” says Jes- 
sica Berman-Bogdan, archival producer 
for Montage of Heck, “was reaching out to 
noncommercial sources” - freelance writ- 
ers and photographers who were friends 
of Kurt’s. “To let people know Frances was 
behind it allowed them to feel comfort- 
able” about contributing unedited tapes 
and full contact sheets. “A few people who 
did interviews said, ‘Please make sure 
Frances sees this. I want her to have it. I 
always meant to send it.’” 

The childhood movies came from his 
mother. “She had saved everything,” Mor- 
gen says of O’Connor, still amazed. “I 
mean, ticket stubs from his flrst time at 
an Aberdeen High School football game, 
when he was four years old.” Kim Cobain, 
who has also worked as a bartender, earned 
her credit as “photo and ephemera coordi- 
nator,” identifying places, {Cont. on 64] 
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Alabama Shakes Blast Into Space 



Soul rockers free their 
minds to explore new 
psychedelic worlds on 
their second album 
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Alabama Shakes 

Sound & Color ATO 

BY WILL HERMES 

On their 2012 debut, Boys & 
Girls, Alabama Shakes coined 
a hot retro mix of black South- 
ern soul and white rock & roll 
that connected. It was the kind 
of instant-vintage album that 
college kids and their record- 
buying grandpas could love, 
and it made the Shakes a rare 
success story among new guitar 
bands in the streaming era. 

Sticking to that formula 
must have been tempting, but 
Sound & Color shows that this 
band aspires to be much more 
than roots-rock poster chil- 
dren. This is a weirder, woo- 
zier, fiercer and sexier record 
than their debut in nearly every 
way. Yes, singer-guitarist Brit- 
tany Howard still taps clas- 
sic R&B vocal moves, those 
spirit-channeling shouts and 
moans; guitarist Heath Fogg 
still echoes licks from A1 Green 
sideman Teenie Hodges and 
Stax mainstay Steve Cropper. 
But they’re touchstones that 
get transformed by production 
fit for a cannabis dispensary. 

The title track kicks off the 
album with a statement of in- 
tent. Vibraphone notes float 
by in deep reverb, suggest- 
ing a classic slow-build soul 
burner like the lonely brass 
that opens Otis Redding’s 
“Try a Little Tenderness.” But 
it’s all foreplay: Howard’s voice 
enters in layers, settling into 
a hall-of-mirrors call-and- 
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response chant while discor- 
dant strings tug at the melody 
and electronics flicker like old 
bar neon. “A new world hangs 
outside the window/Beautiful 
and strange,” Howard sings 
with a delicious born-again 
dreaminess. 

There’s often a firm dividing 
line drawn between modern 
vocal styles and what 
came before them - you’re ei- 
ther Sam Cooke or Trey Songz. 
It’s great to hear Howard ignor- 
ing those rules. Her stretched- 
out vowels chart a spacey Soul- 
quarian head trip on “Gemini” 
and swarm in fractal harmo- 
nies on “Over My Head.” How- 
ard pushes her voice on the 
old-school tracks, too: The 
Stax-y single “Don’t Wanna 
Fight” showcases steam-kettle 
squeals; there’s new playful- 
ness in the reggae of “Guess 
Who.” And if you have any feel 
for rock or soul, hearing her 
detonate the titular demand 
of “Gimme All Your Love” 

- “sing” is too puny a word - 
should rival the most thrilling 
music experiences you’ll have 
in 2015. 

Fogg and Howard’s gui- 
tars stay minimal, serving the 
songs, but their palette has 
broadened. They give us dis- 
torted, mosh-ready runs on 
“The Greatest” and glassy- 
eyed glissandi and sustains on 
“Gemini.” Some credit clearly 
goes to producer Blake Mills, a 
guitarist with masterful tonal 
command who’s one of rock’s 
best vintage-to-modern me- 
diators (see his work with art- 
ists from Fiona Apple to Conor 
Oberst). Touring keyboardist 
Ben Tanner has a new promi- 
nence on organ and synths; 
moonlighting string arranger 
Rob Moose continues to prove 
himself the 2015 version of Da- 
vid Bowie/Elton John collabo- 
rator Paul Buckmaster. 

Howard’s lyrics tend to 
dodge specifics, and at times 
they feel disappointingly vague. 
But the ache, frustration, hun- 
ger, wonder and bliss in her id- 
iosyncratic hurricane of a voice 

- magnified by music of new 
imagination and detail - stand 
out more clearly than ever. 


LISTEN NOW! 

Hear key tracks from 
these albums at 

RollingStone.com/albums. 
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Sweatshirt 


Earl Sweatshirt; 
Melcome to His 
Nightmares 

West Coast cult hero raps about his darkest 
demons on a brilliant, claustrophobic solo set 

Earl Sweatshirt I Don’t Like Shit, 

I Don’t Go Outside Xan Cressida/Columbia 

B On his first studio album, 2013’s Doris, the 
most mysterious member of L.A. shock-rap 
gremlins Odd Future proved himself by ex- 
ploring real-life alienation. On his excellent 
second LP, Earl Sweatshirt keeps deepening 
his game - spooling out dense, mordant rhymes over zom- 
bifically blunted tracks as he somehow sucks you into his 
sunless reality. It’s amazing that music so claustrophobic 
can be this engrossing. 

As always. Sweatshirt is most compelling when he’s go- 
ing toe to toe with his own demons. “I spent the day drink- 
ing and missing my grandmother,” he raps on “Huey,” per- 
fectly summing up the music’s desolate 
vibe. “Mantra” opens with some maniac 
grandstanding (“With a cleaver and a .30 “Grief ” “Huey” 

and some twisted weed/I pick one and let 

the crimson leak”), then slides into a downhearted breakup 
song. “Grief” is a harrowing shut-in snapshot: “I just want 
my time and my mind intact/When they both gone, you 
can’t buy ’em back.” At just 10 songs in a half-hour, I Don’t 
Like Shit is surprisingly concise - even if it’s sometimes 
dark and paranoid enough to make There’s a Riot Goin On 
sound like the Three’s Company theme. And who needs 
more? Even a half-hour with Earl is enough to leave you 
with a lifetime of creepy memories. jondolan 





TheSonics 

This Is the Sonics Revox 

★★★★ 

Rock pioneers return 50 years 
after debut, still slay 

Punk before punk, garage rock 
before anyone flagged it, the 
Sonics’ 1965 Here Are the Son- 
ies mixed Chuck Berry and 
Little Richard with greaseball 
white-boy originals. This re- 
union concedes nothing to the 
following half-century. Rob 
Lind still bleats sax like he’s 
pummeling a sandbag, Jerry 
Roslie’s howls would still make 
primal-scream therapist Ar- 
thur Janov plotz, and producer 
Jim Diamond drives Larry Pa- 
rypa’s stabbing guitar in deeper 
than ever. The new songs sound 
vintage; so do the covers: Their 
take on the Kinks’ “The Hard 
Way” out-rocks the original, 
echoing the Brits’ more loutish 
“You Really Got Me.” They can 
still teach their garage offspring 
a thing or two. willhermes 



Speedy Ortiz 

Foil Deer carpark 

Fuzzed-out indie crew ups the 
wordplay and the energy 

Massachusetts indie rockers 
Speedy Ortiz take a plunge 
down the rabbit hole on their 
second LP. Frontwoman Sa- 
die Dupuis is their bedraggled 
Alice in Wonderland, tum- 
bling past the cartoonish faces 
of every ex-friend and bitter 
stranger, with plenty of Mad 
Hatter-worthy wordplay along 
the way (“We were the law- 
school rejects/So we quarreled 
at the bar instead”). Foil Deer 
is an upswing from the list- 
less cynicism that clouded their 
2013 breakout. Major Areana: 
This time, Dupuis and fellow 
guitarist Devin McKnight take 
charge. Album highlight “Rais- 
ing the Skate” is a bold provo- 
cation to any doubters: “If you 
wanna throw,” Dupuis says, 
“you better have an awfully big 
stone.” suzYEXPOsiTO 
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REISSUES 



Earthquakes and 
Other Stories 

Tori Amos Little Earthquakes: 

Deluxe Edition Rhino ★★★★ 

Tori Amos Under the Pink: Deluxe Edition 

Rhino ★ ★★★ 


Tori Amos arrived in 1991 like the 
cool older sister of a million alt-rock 
fans’ dreams, hair aflame in a shade 
unattainable by Manic Panic. The 
pop charts had never heard a female 
voice quite like the one on Little 
Earthquakes, from the sharp mix of 
desire and frustration in “Precious 
Things” (“So you can make me come/ 
That doesn’t make you Jesus”) to the 
raw pain in the instrument-free, rape- 
survivor inner dialogue of “Me and a Gun.” Nearly 
25 years later, the album’s emotional highs and lows 
seem even more impressive for a debut. These deluxe 
reissues flesh out Little Earthquakes and 1994’s more 
piano-heavy Under the Pink with worthy B sides like 
her “Smells Like Teen Spirit” cover. Another highlight: 
the handful of live recordings, with fan favorites like 
“The Waitress” and “Winter.” Not everything is es- 
sential (the remix of “God” is the epitome of Nineties 
DJ rock gone wrong), but, overall, Amos’ messages 
ring out as powerfully as ever. jessica machado 


Treasures From Cuba 

Buena Vista Social Club Lost and Found 

World Circuit/Nonesuch 

Many of the Cuban masters who 
defined 1997’s Buena Vista Social Club 
are gone now. That fact makes these 
archival finds precious; the music 
makes them irresistible. Some are 
outtakes from the original sessions, 
like Omara Portuondo’s lancing read of “Lagrimas 
Negras.” Others emerged from the solo projects that 
followed, like “Pedacito de Papel,” a guitar ballad cut 
with folk hero Eliades Ochoa. With Cuba finally open- 
ing up, here’s hoping the heirs to this tradition can 
carry it forward. willhermes 





Various Artists 

Furious 7' Original Motion 
Pieture Soundtraek Atlantic 

T.I., Wiz Khalifa and others get 
pulses racing on all-star set 


Pop music and cars have a 
long history, but the Furious 
7 soundtrack goes one step 
further, seeking out 16 tracks 
thrilling enough for the biggest 
chase movie of the decade. T.L 
and Young Thug zigzag over 
rave synths on “Off-Set,” ba- 
chata singer Prince Royce goes 
deep house on the coy “My An- 
gel,” and French Montana flows 
over J. Balvin’s reggaeton hit 
“Ay Vamos.” Naturally, Lil Jon 
and DJ Snake’s “Turn Down for 
What” makes an appearance. 
The resulting LP doesn’t just 
move between hip-hop, EDM 
and Latin pop - it shows all 
three genres trading ideas. En- 
vironmentalists, rejoice: This 
one is plenty of fun even if no 
one’s burning gas. nick Murray 



Scott Welland 
andthe Wlldabouts 

Master Softdrive 

★ ★ 

A once-great rock frontman gets 
reduced to tiring self-parody 

With Stone Temple Pilots, Scott 
Weiland was one of grunge’s 
greatest singers, crooning and 
growling in equal measure. His 
husky howls were also one of 
the super-ingredients in Vel- 
vet Revolver. But on most of 
Blaster, Welland’s first all-new 
solo album since 2008, he suf- 
fers from a bad case of Generic 
Rock Voice, firing off gravelly 
cliches like, “In the nick of 
time/I was taken by surprise by 
this girl of mine” (“Amethyst”). 
Unfortunately, this approach 
is perfectly suited to his new 
backing band’s unimagina- 
tive, Aerosmith-ish hard-rock 
riffage. Redeeming moments? 
The catchy “Blue Eyes” and 
the T. Rex cover “20th Cen- 
tury Boy,” when Weiland Anally 
shows his true grit, korygrow 
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BOOKS 


A Brief History of the Beat 




Tracing the EDM explosion, 
from Eighties clubs to full 
pop domination 

The Underground Is 
Massive: How Electronic 
Dance Music Conquered 

America Michaelangelo 
Matos Dey Street ★★★ 1/2 

m Now that EDM is the 

jiHt UMDCR- new rock & roll - a 

ground seditious grassroots 

movement that went 
on to become the 
frenzied soundtrack of 
y its era - the time has 
^ come for a cleareyed, 
authoritattve account of the music. 

Using everything from now-ancient 
mailing-list posts to fresh inter- 
views with DJs, scene-makers and promoters, 
Michaelangelo Matos (an RS contributor) unfurls 
this epic saga in style. From the pioneering 
Chicago house-music scene of the early Eighties 
through the sight of Daft Punk winning Grammys 
three decades later, Matos methodically recounts 


the way the music 
gradually seeped 
into pop and the 
culture at large, hand 
in hand with the rise 
of the Internet and 
as many drugs as on 
a Grateful Dead tour. 
As with rock & roll, 
EDM experienced its 
own growing pains 
as it went main- 
stream, and the sec- 
tions on the Nineties 
gold rush - Fatboy 
Slim confronting the 
surly mobs at Wood- 
stock ’99, Moby’s 
spectacular rise and 
eventual fall - are es- 
pecially vivid. Along 
the way, Matos also 
touches on the rise of ambient; crossover acts 
like Deee-Lite; Rick Rubin’s long-forgotten techno 
label; and the origins of the term “EDM” (aca- 
demia, it turns out). For anyone who thinks the 
beats began with Avicii or Calvin Flarris, here’s 
the place to pump up the history, david browne 



Matt and Kim 

New Glow Harvest 

Happy-go-lucky duo spray 
Silly String all over the party 

Matt and Kim are experts at 
throwing euphorically geeky 
dance parties, cranking out 
jams that would sound more 
at home in a bounce castle 
than in a club. The mix of in- 
die pop, hip-hop and EDM on 
the Brooklyn duo’s fifth album 
has never been catchier - from 
the twerped-out trap music of 
“Stirred Up” to the casual swag 
of “Hoodie On” to the sugar- 
shocked New Wave of “Make 
a Mess,” their all-smiles as- 
sault can be adorable, at least 
in moderate doses. But unless 
you’re the kind of person who 
throws your hands in the air to 
a salvo like, “We’re riding bikes 
through red lights/ We’re bul- 
letproof,” the cuteness starts to 
wear thin pretty fast, jon dolan 
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PEWUr BUTTER LEFT TVVIX: 


"AS A REAL PEANUT BUTTER AND 
CHOCOLATE L0VER« THERE'S ONLY 
ONE PEANUT BUTTER TWIX® FOR ME. 
PEANUT BUTTER LEFT TWIX®." 

- NICK LACHEY 
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Passion Pit 

Kindred Columbia 

★★y2 

Synth-pop sweethearts get a 
little too comfortable 

Passion Pit are excellent at 
sounding like Passion Pit - 
they’ve mastered the art of pair- 
ing emotionally naked lyrics 
with sweet, lush synth beats. 
On their third LP, though, that 
strength becomes a fault, as 
the band’s tender vibes begin 
to blur into sameness. Singer 
Michael Angelakos’ writing 
remains sharp, telling stories 
about family drama that are 
complex yet conversational. 
And the band takes a few 
steps beyond its formula, dar- 
ing to dabble in funk-flavored 
beats on standouts “Where the 
Sky Hangs” and “My Brother 
Taught Me How to Swim.” But 
much of the rest of Kindred is 
so relentlessly up, it starts to 
feel suflbcating. brittanyspanos 



314 

The Mountain Goats 


Beat the Champ Merge 

Hearts (and noses) break on a 
concept album about wrestling 


From 2002’s “The Best Ever 
Death Metal Band in Denton” 
to the lauded novel Wolf in 
White Van, underdog artisans 
have been John Darnielle’s 
favorite alter egos. His new 
Mountain Goats set draws its 
characters from the world of 
small-time wrestling. Expect- 
ing jokes? Think again. A bat- 
tered dude poignantly remem- 
bers golden years (“The Ballad 
of Bull Ramos”); another pre- 
pares to Anally reveal his true 
self (“Unmasked!”). The music 
is fantastically rangy, with dis- 
cordant strings and jazz piano 
nuzzling punk-busker guitar. 
That WWF road-trip playlist 
you made with Springsteen’s 
“The Wrestler” just got way 
more interesting, willhermes 
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Shawn Mendes 

Handwritten island 

★★★ 

Friendly Canadian strummer is 
coming for your Vine views 

Just as baby boomers trawled 
the Seventies for a new Dylan, 
millennials - and those who 
profit off them - are still in 
search of the next Bieber. 
Shawn Mendes, a l6-year-old 
Canadian with more Vine fol- 
lowers than Justin himself, 
once seemed like a viable candi- 
date. His debut album, though, 
presents him as a nice-guy gui- 
tar strummer more influenced 
by the light acoustic pop of Ed 
Sheeran. And, like the British 
teen idol, Mendes has more 
rhythm than you’d expect (note 
the Nelly singsong flows on “Af- 
tertaste”). “Kid in Love” might 
be about not growing up, but its 
playful self-awareness suggests 
that the singer is already plenty 

savvy. NICK MURRAY 



Waxahatchee 

Ivy Tripp Merge 

★★★y2 

A rising songwriter rages with 
blazing focus, strong melodies 

Two years ago, Waxahatchee’s 
bracingly intense Cerulean Salt 
made punk singer-guitarist Ka- 
tie Crutchfield an indie star. 
Now she is terrifled of slowing 
down. “I can be a ray of light,” 
she sings on “Stale by Noon,” 
“but you are always in my head.” 
It’s one of many songs where 
Crutchfleld loses patience with 
herself or others: “I left you out 
like a carton of milk,” she ad- 
mits on the breakup jam “Air,” 
frustrated by her own listless 
ways. Aimlessness can be a rite 
of passage for twentysome- 
things, and Crutchfleld shines 
brightest when she transforms 
that fear into frenetic popjoy - 
bursting to “shout it from the 
rooftop/Then hide in the base- 
ment and cheer.” sarah grant 
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DON'T TRUST ANYONE WHO SAYS THEY 


PREFER PEANUT BUTTER LEFT TWIX 


PEANUT BUTTER RIGHT TWIX^ IS THE 


ONLY PEANUT BUTTER TWIX^ FOR YOU. 


- NICK LACHEY 





Cheers and Tears Power 

The ‘Fast and the Furious’ gang revs up to honor Paul Walker and celebrate his too-short life 


Furious 7 

Paul Walker, Vin Diesel 
Directed by James Wan 

IT PROBABLY SEEMS LAME 

to call Furious 7 a family film. 
But what the fuck, it is - the 
family being the audiences that 
have stuck with this car-porn 
franchise, thick and thin, since 
the first chapter, in 2001. And 
the family of actors and crew 
who have gathered here to pay 
tribute to one of their own. 

That would be Paul Walk- 
er, who plays Brian O’Connor, 
the undercover cop who infil- 
trated an outlaw gang of East 
L.A. street racers, run by Dom- 
inic Toretto (Vin Diesel), and 
stayed to form a bond. Walk- 
er, 40, died in a high-speed car 
crash on November 30th, 2013, 
in the passenger seat of a 2005 
Porsche Carrera GT that hit 
trees and a concrete lamppost. 

With only half of Walker’s 
scenes finished at the time 
of his tragic death, it took an 
act of will to decide the fate of 
Furious 7. After taking time 
to grieve. Walker’s brothers, 
Caleb and Cody, stepped up 


to fill in for scenes that digital 
grafting couldn’t cover. Tough 
job. It had to look seamless. 

And it pretty much does. Fu- 
rious 7 is the best F^F by far, 
two hours of pure pow fueled 
by dedication and passionate 
heart. This one sticks with you. 
The usual fiaws - plot bumps. 


muscle acting, tweet-length di- 
alogue - fade in the face of the 
camaraderie on and off screen. 
Finishing the film in Walk- 
er’s honor clearly brought out 
the best in everyone. It’s bit- 
tersweet seeing Walker in ac- 
tion again. But it’s also a kick 
to watch him take the wheel 
or hang off a bus in Azerbaijan 


that happens to be hanging off 
a cliff. He feels at home. 

Home, of course, is where 
Furious / starts. Back in L.A., 
Brian finally looks uncom- 
fortable with a moving vehi- 
cle. That’s because it’s a sub- 
urban minivan he uses to 
pick up his girl, Mia (the ever- 
stellar Jordana Brew- 
ster), and their in- 
fant son. Mia tells her 
brother Dom she loves 
having her family re- 
connected. But she ad- 
mits that Brian “miss- 
es the bullets.” 

That’s the cue to 
bust loose for horror 
director James Wan 
{Saw, The Conjuring, 
Insidious), expertly 
taking over the driv- 
er’s seat from four-time 
F&Fhoncho Justin Lin. Seren- 
ity vanishes when Dorn’s house 
is blown up by Deckard, played 
with menacing glee by Jason 
Statham. In no time, Brian, 
Dom, his amnesiac love Letty 
(Michele Rodriguez is kill- 
er), and their tech-wiz comic 
cohorts, Tej (Ludacris) and 
Roman (Tyrese Gibson), are on 


the road to global vengeance. 
Hell, that bastard Deckard has 
put FBI agent Hobbs (Dwayne 
Johnson) in the hospital. 

Newbies to the cast include 
a welcome Kurt Russell as co- 
vert government operative Mr. 
Nobody, who wants the F&F 
crew to enter the terrorist lair 
of Mose Jakande (Djimon 
Hounsou) and snatch Ramsey 
(Nathalie Emmanuel), a com- 
puter hacker who’s invented a 
software program called God’s 
Eye that can track anyone any- 
where via the simplest digital 
devices. In exchange, they can 
use God’s Eye to find Deckard. 

Got that? Doesn’t matter. 
Chris Morgan’s chronology- 
jumping, logic-defying plot 
doesn’t matter a damn next to 
the breathtaking stunts and 
action. There’s a hell of a head- 
butting fight between Diesel 
and Statham and a knockout 
scene of buckled-in drivers 
being parachuted onto a moun- 
tainside. And you won’t be- 
lieve your eyes as Dom drives a 
priceless Hypersport out of the 
80th-fioor window of an Abu 
Dhabi skyscraper and into an- 
other. Brian’s words echo in his 
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ears: “Cars can’t fly, Dom, cars 
can’t fly.” 

Well, they do here. The film- . 
makers have figured out an in- ' 
genious and graceful way to j 
give Brian a happy ending of j 
sorts . If you’ve given your heart ! 
to Walker and the F^F crew, ! 
you can’t help but well up. If you | 
believe there’s no crying in car 
racing, take a star off my rating. 
But my guess is that if God’s Eye 
is tracking Walker somewhere, 
he’ll be smiling. 

True Story 

James Franco, Jonah Hill 
Directed by Rupert Goold 

THE ELUSIVE BIRD OF TRUTH 

flies with intriguing, if waver- 
ing, purpose in this so-called 
True Story. Here’s the setup: 
Michael Finkel (Jonah Hill), a 
New York Times reporter dis- 
missed for fudging facts in a 
story about child slavery in Af- 
rica, decides to revive his ca- 
reer and restore his reputa- 
tion by writing a book based 
on his jail interviews with 
Christian Longo (James Fran- 
co), accused of murdering his 
wife and three children. It 
seems Longo, while on the run 
in Mexico, had adapted Fin- 
kel’s identity as a way to elude 
FBI capture. Maybe these two 
men could learn something 
about each other through 
their talks. Maybe even find 
redemption. 

So far, so factual. The prem- 
ise sparked esteemed British 
stage director Rupert Goold to 
make True Story his debut fea- 
ture film. The mood he creates 
is eerie and compelling, con- 
trasting the homey Montana 
cottage Finkel shares with his 
wife (the wonderful but wast- 
ed Felicity Jones) and Ton- 
go’s sterile Oregon prison en- 
virons. It’s troublesome when 
the script that Goold and co- 
writer David Kajganich carved 
out of Finkel’s book starts tak- 
ing liberties of its own, such as a 
prison visit Finkel’s wife makes 
to Longo. Maybe the point is 
we never know who or what to 
believe. But too many maybes 
are hell on sustaining tension. 
What pulls us in are the per- 
formances of Franco and Hill, 
who know how to hold and re- 
ward the camera’s tight scruti- 
ny. They play a riveting game of 
cat-and-mouse. 


Clouds of Sils Maria 

Juliette Binoche, 

Kristen Stewart 
Directed by Olivier Assayas 

RECALLING THE BEST MOV- 

ies about actors, ivom. All About 
Eve to Birdman, Clouds of 
Sils Maria is a bonbon spiked 
with wit and malice. It’s also 
a penetrating look into the fe- 
male psyche, a specialty of 
critic-turned-filmmaker Ol- 
ivier Assayas, who wrote Ju- 


liette Binoche her first star- 
ring role, as a young actress in 
1985’s Rendez-vous. Assayas 
has again cast Binoche as an 
actress, this time as Maria 
Enders, a 40-ish film star aging 
out of the parts she covets. 

Binoche is potent perfection 
in the part. Trouble starts when 
Maria is offered a role in a stage 
adaptation of Maloja Snake, 
the film that made her a star 20 
years earlier. No longer the sexy 
new kid on the block, Maria is 
now asked to play the middle- 
aged assistant with an erotic 
obsession for her young boss. 


It’s Val (Kristen Stewart), 
Maria’s own personal assistant, 
who encourages her boss to take 
the part of the older woman. It’s 
also Val who encourages Maria 
to look at Jo-Ann Ellis (a feisty 
Chloe Grace Moretz), the Hol- 
lywood nova being tapped to 
play the role Maria made fa- 
mous. In a woundingly funny 
scene, Maria watches Jo-Ann 
onscreen in a cheesy sci-fi epic 
and wonders what this teen 
darling of the tabloids has to 
do with acting, or with her. 


It’s fun to see art and life in- 
tersect so teasingly. Stewart 
knows firsthand the heat of 
the fame spotlight on Jo-Ann. 
But as the lowly assistant, the 
Twilight star gets to watch the 
celeb circus from a distance. 
The role of Val calls for a baleful 
eye, rare cunning and expert 
comic timing. Stewart nails 
every nuance. It’s a sensational 
performance that earned Stew- 
art a Cesar, the French Oscar 
that no American actress had 
ever won. Sweet. 

It’s a pleasure to watch Stew- 
art and Binoche mix it up on- 


screen as Val and Maria play 
power games to prep Maria 
for the role she fears. Running 
lines and comparing lives in a 
chalet high in the Swiss Alps, 
they get to see the literal Malo- 
ja Snake, a meteorological odd- 
ity when clouds move between 
mountains in the form of a 
serpent. Don’t get too hung 
up on metaphors. Enjoy this 
film for the virtuoso acting of 
Binoche and Stewart, and the 
strange and beautiful artwork 
Assayas has made of them pin- 
balling around the notion of 
what it means to be a woman 
under a microscope. 

ExMachina 

Oscar Isaac, Domhnall 
Gleeson, Alicia Vikander 
Directed by Alex Garland 

★★★ 

THE LESS YOU KNOW GOING 

into this mesmerizing mind- 
bender, the better. But know 
this: Screenwriter Alex Gar- 
land {28 Days Later, Never 
Let Me Go) has made a strik- 
ing directing debut with Ex 
Maehina. The story spins on 
Caleb Smith (Domhnall Glea- 
son), a coder who’s been cho- 
sen to spend a week with his 
reclusive billionaire boss, Na- 
than Bateman (Oscar Isaac), 
a hard-drinking Internet gen- 
ius with a God complex. It’s 
not just a grand tour of his se- 
cret lab in Alaska that Nathan 
has in mind for Caleb. This 
young geek, charmed by Na- 
than’s cool-dude manner, is 
going to participate in the gu- 
ru’s latest experiment in artifi- 
cial intelligence. 

I know, I know. You’ve seen 
all this AI stuff before, most 
recently in the dazzling Her 
and the disappointing Chap- 
pie. But never like this. Gar- 
land is no showoff. He’s a mini- 
malist, hot for ethical shop talk 
on what defines humanity or 
lack of same. Luckily, his sense 
of humor is equally keen. Na- 
than invites Caleb to test an- 
droid Ava (a knockout Alicia 
Vikander) to see how well she 
can simulate human behavior 
and sexuality. Oh, baby, you 
have no idea. Isaac’s brilliant 
take on this bearded, buzz- cut 
and barefoot Dr. Frankenstein 
is a tour de force of shock and 
awe. Ex Maehina springs sur- 
prises that will haunt you for a 
good long time. 
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KURT COBAIN 


[Contfrom 55] dates and personal con- 
text as images and artifacts were collect- 
ed and organized. “It was nice,” Morgen 
adds, “to have someone close to Kurt I 
could talk to over lunch and get whatever 
I could through osmosis.” But Morgen says 
Frances was “the connective tissue. Who’s 
going to say no to the daughter?” 

One piece that didn’t make the film: 
Morgen’s interview with Nirvana drum- 
mer Dave Grohl, which was delayed until 
December by Grohl’s Sonic Highways. By 
then. Morgen had what he felt was the 
right edit of Montage. He says he tried to 
cut Grohl into the movie but “at that point, 
I had to say. It’s over. This is the film.’” 

Frances Montage of Heck for the first 
time last year, at Morgen’s office, in a longer 
cut without the animation, which was un- 
finished. He brought her a stack of tissues, 
then left the room. Morgen says that when 
he came back in, “she had filled the trash 
can with Kleenex.” She also “signed off on 
the spot.” Her favorite part of the movie, 
she told him: “when it cuts to black.” Mo/z- 
tage of Heck ends with Kurt singing “Where 
Did You Sleep Last Night” on MTV’s Un- 
plugged in November 1993, then a black 
screen with a message in white: “One 
month after returning from Rome, Kurt 
Cobain took his own life.” There is no coda 
of mourning and tribute. He’s just gone. 

“Brett had access to all of the media 
coverage, the focus on his death,” Fran- 
ces says, “and he didn’t use any of it. The 
death is 99 percent of the romanticism 
and mythology.” It’s time, she says fiercely, 
“to put it in check.” 

For Morgen, his eight years on Montage 
of Heck finished a few days before Sun- 
dance, in a postproduction suite. “We got 
to the last shot of Unplugged, and I just re- 
moved myself, walked into a bathroom and 
collapsed - deep, deep crying,” he confess- 
es. “It wasn’t the end of the movie, that he 
was dead. It was that I wasn’t going to work 
with him anymore. 

“And this is someone I never met,” says 
Morgen. “I understand why people are so 
protective of him. There are questions I 
wrestled with for years: Would he want 
this film to be made? Do I have the right?’ ” 

But, the director says, “That’s not his 
choice anymore.” 

O N APRIL 10th, 2014, NIRVANA 
were inducted into the Rock and 
Roll Hall of Fame. At the ceremo- 
ny in Brooklyn, Grohl, Novoselic and gui- 
tarist Pat Smear played Kurt’s songs with 
different female singers, including Joan 
Jett and Lorde. Love gave Grohl a hug of 
peace at the podium. Kurt’s mother and 
sister also attended. 

Frances was not there. Love told the 
crowd she was sick. That was true. “Also, 
it was a family reunion, televised,” Frances 
says in her living room, explaining her ab- 


sence. “And I wasn’t part of Nirvana. Ev- 
eryone on that stage had more to do with 
Nirvana than I ever did. I didn’t want to 
accept anything on my father’s behalf that 
wasn’t my business.” Her only regret about 
staying away: “Not meeting Joan Jett. Be- 
cause I love Joan Jett.” 

In one way, Frances is exactly like her 
father: struggling to resolve her drive to 
achieve with what she calls “this innate 
sense of privacy.” Frances puts it another 
way, quoting Kurt from a 1993 MTV News 
interview: “I wanted to have the adora- 
tion of John Lennon but the anonymity of 
Ringo Starr.” 

Frances is blunt about her inherited ce- 
lebrity. She refers to herself, with a wicked 
smile, “as Kurt Cobain’s spawn,” and has a 
phrase - “the K.C. jeebies” - for the effect 
she has on strangers and, at times, even 
those close to her. “They look at me, and 
you can see they’re looking at a fucking 
ghost.” Last year, Frances went to Comic- 
Con in San Diego. “I was wearing a cardi- 
gan and had blond hair at the time. Some- 

Frances has a name 
for the effect she 
has on people: “The 
K.C. jeebies. They 
look at me, and you 
can see they’re 
looking at a ghost. ” 


one turned to me and went, ‘Great Kurt 
Cobain costume.’” 

She is also proud of the standards that 
were set for her. That includes her moth- 
er. Frances cites Love’s 1994 album with 
Hole, Live Through This, released the 
week Kurt was found dead. “People didn’t 
buy that album because they felt bad for 
her,” Frances insists. “They bought it be- 
cause it was a fucking good album.” 

Frances is like her father in another 
way: her nomadic childhood. Just as Kurt 
shuffled between households after his par- 
ents’ divorce, she grew up, by her count, 
“in 28 houses” with, at different times. 
Love, O’Connor, other relatives and a suc- 
cession of nannies. Frances remembers a 
“foundation of normalcy” with O’Connor, 
“watching Buffy the Vampire Slayer every 
day, eating home-cooked meals, throwing 
snowballs at my aunt.” For one summer, 
when Frances was 15, she worked as an in- 
tern for Rolling Stone in New York. 

“Then I’d go back to Courtney,” she says. 
“Courtney is my mother. I love her.” But, 
Frances adds gingerly, “she was very busy.” 

Love is terse but frank about her own 
state during Frances’ teenage years. “She 
has had some shitty breaks,” Love says. 


“Until she was about 13, things were pret- 
ty idyllic. Then I just fell apart.” Her voice 
trails off. “I came around, fortunately.” 
Love’s recent television work includes roles 
in Sons of Anarchy and Empire, and she is 
on tour in May, opening for Lana Del Rey. 

Frances is a varying mix of honest and 
circumspect about her private life, then 
and now. She is reportedly engaged to 
Isaiah Silva, singer-guitarist of L.A. rock 
band the Rambles, but only refers to him 
during our interview, sweetly, as “my 
man.” Yet when asked about her own ex- 
periences with drugs, Frances quickly re- 
sponds with one word - “pot” - then ex- 
pands: “I was exceptionally lucky to have 
Courtney as an example of what not to 
do. She knows that,” Frances adds, with 
a warming tone in her voice, “and has ac- 
counted for it. 

“I read every day,” Frances says of her 
home routine, “and try to paint weekly. 
I’m one of those people who needs to look 
at my art with fresh eyes, every couple of 
days.” But she sums up her ongoing role in 
Kurt’s estate as limited - by choice. “I try 
to be involved as they request me to be. 
I can’t dedicate my life to Kurt’s legacy.” 

“She’s not going to be one of those kids,” 
says David Byrnes, an executive producer 
on the film and a lawyer who works with 
Kurt’s estate. “Frances is a visual artist, so 
that’s something [about Kurt] she is inter- 
ested in.” But a full-time career in the man- 
agement of Kurt’s image and canon, By- 
rnes suggests, “is not going to be her thing.” 

When asked how Montage of Heck - 
working with Morgen, seeing the movie 
to fruition - has changed her, Frances 
answers plainly: “It hasn’t, really. It’s 
changed my perception of who Kurt was. 
I’m a lot less angry at Kurt. I have more 
empathy and understanding.” 

But Morgen says he has seen a differ- 
ence in Frances since their first meeting 
two years ago in the breakfast nook. The 
director recalls an e-mail Frances sent 
him a few days after she saw the early cut. 
“I was floored,” he says. “She articulated 
her experience with Kurt over the years 
and how the film was very liberating.” 

Love affirms that: “I’ve definitely no- 
ticed that she’s stronger and can walk a lit- 
tle taller.” Frances, Love says, “is at a cross- 
roads now, where she can do anything she 
wants - and be successful.” 

Late in our interview, Frances finally 
concedes t\idX Montage of Heck “does close 
a chapter for me. I’ll never escape how gi- 
gantic Kurt is. And that’s OK. I accept 
that. But this movie gives me the chance 
to say, ‘We’ve provided you with a ser- 
vice, with a piece of art I feel Kurt would 
be proud of. And now I have my own life 
to pursue. And it doesn’t involve Nirva- 
na. It doesn’t involve Kurt. It doesn’t in- 
volve Courtney.’ 

“I’m lucky I have that ambition from my 
parents,” says Frances. But “I want my suc- 
cesses to be my own.” O 
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[Contfrom 49] look at whether or not I 
would want to spend a year touring on 
my own, doing a Robert Plant, or touring 
with Roger, I would much prefer to go out 
with Roger. The reason is, we are a group. 
There are two of us, and we may divide the 
money, but we also divide the work. It’s 
easier for me, and there are so many other 
levels of payoff. I hesitate to use the word, 
but it’s a marriage. It’s not always been a 
good one, but it’s better now than it’s ever 
been. As we say in the U.K., Roger and I 
are a bit Darby and Joan - we’re an old 
couple who shuffle along. There’s some- 
thing very special about that. 

You mentioned Dylan. Are you amazed 
that he eontinues to do 100 shows a year? 

It must be something that he needs to 
do. I can’t imagine that he finds it difficult. 
We met him a few times when our paths 
have crossed on the road, and he’ll often 
come backstage with his entire band. He’ll 
be sitting in the middle of the room. They 
surround him as though they’re going to 
be taking a photo. 

I remember when he came to one of the 
shows in the Northeast. Rachel [Fuller, 
Townshend’s girlfriend] happened to be 
there, and he was very interested in the 
fact that Rachel had grown up as a clas- 
sical organist. He’s very keyed in to what’s 
going on around him. He’s definitely come 
out of that place that he had been in the 
Sixties, when he was shy. Or, if not shy, 
afraid that every person he spoke to was 
gonna pin him down and say, “Tell me 
what that means.” 

Are you a fan ofBruee Springsteen? Do 
you ever eheek out his shows? 

I did in the early days, but not anymore. 
It’s a bit of blood and glory for me now. 

What do you think about Spotify and 
streaming? Is it good for the industry? 

I’m a user of Spotify, so I feel like a 
complete hypocrite when I say: I think 
the guy that runs it is probably a fucking 
crook. Take me to court. I was reading 
about some artist who had something like 
450,000 plays, and he got a check for [al- 
most nothing]. It doesn’t make any sense. 
I read a thing today that it cost the average 
band $10,000 to go and play their first gig 
at SXSW. Jesus fucking Christ. You know, 
we used to get paid to do this kind of thing. 

Do you ever worry that “CSI” and all 
those eommereials using Who musie are 
blunting the impaet of the songs? 

No. Exactly the opposite. And serious- 
ly, do I give a fuck? I am 70-1 don’t know 
that the question really matters. Unless 
hiding behind that question is another 
question, which is, “Do you believe be- 
cause you wrote this stuff that you own 
it?” That’s a kind of Henry Rollins, Iggy 
Pop question: “Do you have the right to 
take a song that I listened to when I was 
16 and sell beer with it?” And I think that 
all you can really do is say, “Well, you 


know, you heard it when you were 16. I 
want to make sure some other people hear 
it when you’re 60, so it’s not only you that 
hears it.” 

Rachel was working on a TV show with 
Jerry Hall, and we went to a stable just 
outside London where they were shooting 
a scene about polo, and there was a Roma- 
nian boy who was looking after horses. He 
barely had any English and he said, “I un- 
derstand that you’re Pete Townshend?” 
and I said yeah, and he said, “I like your 
three songs.” And I said, “Oh, so you like 
the Who?” and he said, “The Who? I don’t 
know anything about the Who. I like your 
three songs.” Because he was a CSI fan. 

/ spoke with Robert Plant last year. He 
basieally suggested that Led Zeppelin was 
something he did when he was younger 
and he has no desire to go baek there. Can 
you understand that sort of attitude? 

I completely understand that, of course 
I do, but I don’t want to say what leaps into 
my mind. Robert could probably do every- 
thing that he wants to do. He could do the 
occasional Led Zeppelin comeback and 
make a lot of people very happy. There’s a 


“I think Tm 
unusual in this 
respect — people 
don’t really believe 
me — but I don’t 
enjoy performing. ” 

kind of churlishness to that [opinion]. But 
he’s his own man, and he has to make his 
own decisions. 

When you work on your own, you have 
control, and that must be important to 
Robert. I don’t want to talk too much 
about him - he’s a good friend and I real- 
ly do respect him. But I wonder whether it 
would be possible for Robert to carry that 
sense of ironic absurdity that I feel I can 
carry with the Who. 

Do you think that you and Roger fune- 
tion better as a two-pieee than you did as 
a three-pieee when John was still around? 

It was getting tricky, I have to say. I 
don’t want to infer that there was any- 
thing good about losing John. There was 
nothing good about it at all. But it was 
getting tricky dealing with the person that 
John had become. He shut himself away 
in his big house in the country. He used 
to have big heavy-metal sound rigs in his 
studio, he would sit and play night and 
day, go out on tour, go to clubs in L.A. and 
play really, really loud, and he developed 
this technique of playing where he sound- 
ed like a hundred people. It was quite dif- 
ficult to find where one fitted into that, 
sometimes. 


When he died, at first Roger and I sat 
together in a hotel room in California, and 
I could see that Roger was not just bereft, 
but also incredibly shocked and unable 
to function. I thought, “I’m going to have 
to make this decision, whether it stops or 
whether it goes on.” If you go forward a 
couple of years, what Roger and I have re- 
alized is that there was a gift in it, which 
was that it made us look again at we two, 
at me as a songwriter and Roger as a sing- 
er, without any of this sense of glorifying 
the group, glorifying the gang. 

We found a way to work together, which 
turned out to be fairly simple. It was Roger 
telling me what songs he wanted to sing 
and me trying to find some way of pro- 
viding the music that sustained him in 
doing that. 

To wrap this up: Every night you begin 
the show by blasting into the opening 
notes of “I Cant Explain.” It sure looks 
like you’re enjoying your self— 

[Laughs] You don’t believe me, do you! 
Nobody believes me. The best way to enjoy 
it is to laugh at it. It’s fucking absurd, isn’t 
it? It was absurd when I was fucking 20, 
it’s even more absurd now I’m 70. 

Absurd in what sense? 

It’s just absurd! It’s absurd to think that 
a song, written by some 18 -year-old kid, 
about the fact that he can’t tell his girl- 
friend he loves her because he’s taken too 
many Dexedrine tablets, is gonna have any 
meaning whatsoever in the daily course of 
events. The first chord of “I Can’t Explain” 
for me kind of sets the tone for the evening. 
Is this going to be an evening in which I 
spend the whole evening pretending to be 
the Pete Townshend I used to be? Or do 
I pretend to be a grown-up? [Laughs] In 
both cases, I think I’m pretending. . . . 

One of our best songs is “Baba O’Riley.” 
I spent three or four weeks in the studio 
cutting bits of tape up of this synthesizer- 
y, synth-processed organ, turning it into 
what felt like a replication of the electronic 
music of the future. When I took the tape 
to Glyn Johns, who was one of the finest 
sonic engineers at the time, he said, “Pete, 
we can’t improve on this, it’s fantastic.” 

The guitar doesn’t come in until about 
maybe two and a half minutes into the 
song. So when I’m onstage with the Who, 
out comes the recording that I made in 
my home studio. There is this moment of 
standing there just listening to this music 
and looking out to the audience and just 
thinking, “I fucking did that. I wrote that.” 

It plays, and then I deliver myself this 
amazing moment of being able to play 
this guitar. You talk about it as though it’s 
a song from CSI [laughs]. For me, the in- 
teresting thing is that it’s entirely mine - 
much more mine than anybody else’s. 

I just hope that on my deathbed I don’t 
embarrass myself by asking someone, 
“Can you pass me my guitar? And will you 
run the backing tape of ‘Baba O’Riley’? I 
just want to do it one more time.” O 
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[Contfrom 45] outside the strip mall and 
spotted a black SUV with tinted windows. 
Two square-jawed federal-agent types 
were sitting in the idling vehicle. 

“Look!” Dodd cried. “Let’s get out 
of here.” 

“You’re so fucking paranoid,” Barabas 
said. But now he eyed the parking lot as 
well, spotting another nondescript vehicle 
with two beefy men. 

“Still think I’m paranoid?” Dodd asked. 

The Little General took out his phone - 
a prepaid burner. He called the UPS store, 
asking to speak to the manager. 

“I know the cops are trying to set me 
up,” he said. “Put them on the phone.” 

Moments later, Dodd and Barabas 
watched as two men exited the car and 
walked toward the store. 

“That was close,” Barabas laughed as 
they sped off. 

The brush with the law chastened even 
the Little General - at least a bit. He de- 
cided to start transporting their wares 
to Tennessee by car, but they were still 
shipping to Alaska. Still, he and Dodd 
couldn’t agree on tactics. Dodd wanted 
to do a small number of shipments with 
large quantities, figuring it would reduce 
their chances of getting caught. The Lit- 
tle General hated the thought of losing the 
money if bigger packages were seized, like 
the thousands of dollars they’d forgone at 
the UPS store. 

Growing weary of the Little Gener- 
al’s recklessness, Dodd started doing less 
business with his best friend. But the 
Barabas brothers kept going strong, mak- 
ing regular trips between Florida and Ten- 
nessee - sometimes bringing along oth- 
ers, like Sully - stuffing thousands of pills 
in Pringles cans to haul north, return- 
ing home with stacks of cash. The broth- 
ers were usually completely wacked out on 
pills when they made the run. Dodd was 
convinced it was only a matter of time be- 
fore they were busted, and he put more 
and more distance between himself and 
his buddies. 

B y 2009, THE BARABAS OPERA- 
tion had expanded to South Caroli- 
na, and Dodd was shipping a couple 
of thousand pills a month to a connection 
in upstate New York. They were now dis- 
tributing 20,000 pills a month, and the 
teddy bears were really rolling in. Dodd 
tried to be inconspicuous, living with his 
grandmother in the Swamp and attending 
business classes. But the Little General in- 
sisted on living large, with the new truck, 
the high-end apartment by the water and 
his ever-growing arsenal of weapons. 

Business was great, but the reality was 
that many of the dudes in their posse were 
heavy users - junkies in truth - and they 
were constantly flirting with disaster. 
Dodd tried to cut down on his usage, but 


even then he was taking 10 roxies a day, 
along with a couple of 40mg oxys and a 
steady supply of hydroponic pot; he’d wake 
up in the night with cold sweats, and it 
took a couple of pills simply to get out of 
bed in the morning. 

“OxyContin went from a recreation- 
al drug to an all-consuming addiction,” 
Dodd says. “It was destroying everything 
in my life. My friends and family were get- 
ting arrested, overdosing, dying. I decid- 
ed to cycle off the opiates, but it was much 
harder than I thought it would be. The 
aches and pains, the chills and shakes, dry 
mouth, insomnia - it was terrible. 

“Meanwhile, the Little General was 
partying all the time. I was trying to keep 
my distance. The idea of hitting a night- 
club made me want to snort an oxy. He 
gave me a hard time about quitting, say- 
ing I wasn’t fun anymore.” 

These young dukes of oxy didn’t know 
it, but the world had changed in an im- 
portant and dangerous way: After years 
of neglect, in 2008 the DEA started a se- 
ries of high-level investigations focused 
on pill pushers. One day Pretty Boy went 

“The Little General 
wanted to be a teen 
kingpin, the new 
Scarface — only the 
white-kid version,” 
Dodd says. 

to collect another shipment at his stu- 
dent PO box in Tennessee, only to be sur- 
rounded by police cars in the parking lot 
and arrested. 

“We should stop shipping to Tennes- 
see,” Dodd said when he learned of Pret- 
ty Boy’s bust. 

“Are you fucking crazy?” the Little Gen- 
eral said. “We need to be shipping more. 
I’d rather die a legend than live as a man.” 

“Where’d you get that one?” 

''Braveheart,” the Little General said, 
grinning, unaware he was misquoting 
the film. 

Shipments continued apace, only now, 
according to the crew, the pills were cou- 
riered directly to Pretty Boy’s friend Jus- 
tin Knox. The Little General’s partying got 
even further out of hand, as he strutted 
around Tampa with a concealed Glock. A 
major bust of another opiate ring in Feb- 
ruary 2009 did nothing to dampen his 
spirits. But Dodd watched the TV news 
report in terror. 

“They were guys that lived in the area,” 
he recalls. “I’d seen them at the same pill 
mills and pharmacies I went to. The or- 
ganization was run by career criminals 
with a lot of experience. We were a bunch 


of kids. If they got caught, I figured we 
could too.” 

Dodd’s fears proved prescient. In June 
2009, Knox was nabbed in Knoxville - not 
for oxy or roxie, but for smoking pot at his 
home. They uncovered an arsenal of guns 
at Knox’s apartment, much like the weap- 
ons the Little General kept at his place, 
along with syringes, a blank prescrip- 
tion pad and mountains of parapherna- 
lia. Lance Barabas flew north to help Knox 
hire a defense attorney. The Little Gener- 
al thought he’d solved the problem. But ac- 
cording to an affidavit from a DEA agent, 
Knox soon met with the agency and police 
and spilled everything he knew about the 
operation - even putting the Little Gener- 
al at the top. 

Around the same time, the DEA set up 
undercover operations on Knox’s Tennes- 
see connections and surveillance on the 
Little General and other key players. Still 
reckless, despite all the warning signs - 
the Little General continued talking about 
packages that contained hundreds of ber- 
ries and oxys. 

“One of the dudes up in Tennessee got 
visited by some detectives, and they took 
some of our stuff - pills and cash,” Dodd 
recalls the Little General said in a cell- 
phone call. “But he didn’t get arrested. 
Don’t worry: The guy doesn’t know we’re 
supplying the stuff.” 

“What the fuck,” Dodd shouted - right- 
ly fearing the call was being recorded by 
law enforcement. “I don’t know what the 
fuck you’re talking about. Don’t call me 
with this shit.” Dodd hung up. He knew he 
was trapped in a multimillion-dollar con- 
spiracy without the faintest idea of how 
to get out. 

Then, in the fall of 2009, Dodd says 
three packages loaded with pills were in- 
tercepted. The FedEx store called the Little 
General, and the manager told him they’d 
made a mistake in pricing the packages. 
Barabas - or Lance Attaway - needed to 
pick up the parcels or pay the difference. 
He and Dodd were at a gun range when 
the call came in. 

The Little General didn’t hesitate: Put 
the cops on the phone, he told the manag- 
er. Dodd leapt for the phone and hung up. 
“Are you fucking crazy?” he said 

“Fuck ’em,” the Little General said. “You 
want to worry about something, worry 
about how we’re going to replace those 
pills.” 

Despite all the heat, most of the crew 
partied on obliviously. Pretty Boy had 
moved home to await his fate for the drug 
charge he faced in Tennessee, but he was 
still doing pills and hitting clubs. Likewise, 
the Little General’s abuse skyrocketed as 
he grew skinny and jumpy and increasing- 
ly unpredictable. Dodd finally managed to 
kick the drugs, so he felt in control, at least 
a little, even if he was filled with dread. 

In early October, a dealer in Tennessee 
was pulled over in a traffic stop in Knox- 
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ville, a ploy Dodd believes was engineered 
by the DEA. The Little General called 
Dodd, and they met around midnight out- 
side the Florida Aquarium, near the Little 
General’s loft. Barabas admitted to Dodd 
that the DEA might now be involved. But 
he claimed that the dealer didn’t know who 
they were. 

“So we’re cool,” the Little General said. 

“It’s unraveling, Lance,” Dodd warned. 

“No, it’s not. You’re wrong.” 

But Dodd was correct: The DEA was 
moving. On October 20th in Knoxville, 
a federal grand jury issued a sealed in- 
dictment against Dodd, the Little Gener- 
al, Pretty Boy, Sully and 10 others in their 
ring. The wrestlers were completely obliv- 
ious. The Little General continued to act 
like he was untouchable, says Dodd, text- 
ing and making calls using words that 
were transparent code for drugs: blue- 
berries, big greens, big dogs. When yet 
another FedEx package mysteriously dis- 
appeared, he lied to Dodd and said that the 
truck had crashed. 

“There were packages all over the road,” 
the Little General said. 

“That makes no sense,” Dodd said. “If 
they were all over the road, there would be 
pills all over the road too. You got to stop - 
it’s fucking stupid.” 


“If I don’t get the pills from you,” Bara- 
bas said, “I’ll get them from someone else.” 

O N THE EVENING OF OCTOBER 

25th, 2009, Dodd gave the Lit- 
tle General 400 blueberries and 
180 big greens. By then, the Little Gen- 
eral had transferred to the University of 
South Florida, and he was pledging a fra- 
ternity. The next morning before dawn, he 
was in front of the frat house doing jump- 
ing jacks in his underwear and being ver- 
bally abused by seniors when a dozen 
DEA agents swarmed onto the lawn de- 
manding to know which one was Lance 
Barabas. 

Dodd remembers he was asleep in his 
grandmother’s house when he was jolted 
awake by the sound of DEA agents pound- 
ing on the door. According to the agen- 
cy’s report, they found nearly 1,000 oxy- 
codone tablets hidden in his room and 
around his grandmother’s property, as 
well as his Sig Sauer and Smith & Wesson 
guns and $23,000 cash. When his grand- 
mother woke up, he says, she was shocked 
to be told that Dodd was under arrest. 
“Oh, dear, not Dougie,” she said. 

That day, Dodd, the Little General and 
Pretty Boy stood in the dock in federal 
court. They were held without bond. Sent 
to county jail, the Barabas brothers went 
into opiate withdrawal, rocking, sweat- 
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ing. Dodd looked around the room and 
was surprised to see one of his cousins. He 
told Dodd he’d failed a urine test, and so he 
was in on a probation violation. Dodd told 
him about the charges he faced: the feder- 
al conspiracy indictment, the money laun- 
dering, the drugs. 

“The prosecutor says I’m looking at 20 
years,” Dodd said. 

His cousin nodded toward the Little 
General and Pretty Boy moaning and rock- 
ing. “You think you can trust your bud- 
dies?” he asked. 

“I just don’t know anymore,” Dodd said. 

It quickly emerged that the others 
named in the indictment were cooperat- 
ing with the DA’s office, so Dodd decided 
to talk too. As the leader of the ring, ac- 
cording to the federal government - and 
according to his own reckoning - Lance 
Barabas would receive 15 years, time he 
continues to serve. 

“Dealing drugs was so easy,” Dodd tells 
me, now under house arrest, finishing the 
final months of his five-year sentence. He’s 
working to become a successful business- 
man - of the legitimate kind. “Like my old 
man said, ‘Easy come, easy go.’ There were 
so many times when I was with Lance and 
I’d tell him he was going to get us busted 
- but I still stuck around. I didn’t listen to 
my own intuition. But the biggest lesson I 
learned is simple: Don’t sell oxys.” ® 
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product featuring real deer antler velvet (banned in pro sports). Chainsaw ($1 9.95) is for 
male hardness. Wrecking Balls ($19.95) increases testosterone. Black Snake ($39.99) 
increases male size. Users report fantastic results with Vigor Labs products. 

20% Off Code: ROLLING20 Order at: 

www.VIGORLABS.com 1(888) 698-6603 Always Open 24/7 Be Habla Espahol 


Messy Vehicle? 

WeatherTech® FloorLiners™ are 
custom fit to protect your vehicle's carpet 
from dirt, liquids and everyday spills. 
Available for cars, trucks, minivans and 
SUVs in Black, Tan and Grey. 
WeatherTech.com 
800 441 6287 
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The First Coming of Ifeezus 

Five months after he released Late Registration and told a TV audience that George Bush doesn’t care 
about black people, Kanye West sat with photographer David LaChapelle for his first Rolling Stone 
cover. “I wanted it to look exactly like the DVD cover of The Passion of the Christ,” LaChapelle explained. 
“Right down to the individual thorns.” The story’s inside photo depicting West as Muhammad AN was the 
rapper’s idea. “He understands the importance of making imagery interesting,” said LaChapelle. 

For more from our archives, visit RollingStone.com/coverwall. 


Chart Flashback 


1 Check on It 

Beyonce, Columbia 

2 Grillz 

Nelly, Derrty/Universal 

3 Be Without You 

Mary J. Bilge, Geffen 

4 Breaking Free 

Zac Efron and Vanessa Hudgens, 

Walt Disney 

5 You’re Beautiful 

James Blunt, Custard/Atlantic 
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INTRODUCING ROCK N’ ROLL’S ONLY WINE CLUB 



WINE ^CLU 




THREE BOTTLES FROM OUR AWARD-WINNING 
CALIFORNIA VINEYARD SHIPPED TO YOU QUARTERLY. 

JOIN TODAY-MEMBERSHIP ONLY $39.95 

www.RollingStoneWineClub.com 

The trademarks shown are registered trademarks of the respective trademark owners and are used under license. 
Rolling Stone Wine Club is owned and operated by Wines That Rock. 





